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THE sermons in this volume fall under their common 
title as having been addressed either to men and 
women engaged in pastoral or educational work, or 
to audiences in places of the higher teaching, Univer- 
sities and Colleges. The one exception (Sermon X, 
preached at a Shakespeare anniversary in Stratford- 
on-Avon) seemed consonant enough to be included. 
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SERMON I 


SIN 
([n the University Church, Oxford, January 31st, 1909.) 


Jos xxvii. 6.—‘“‘ My righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go: 
my heart shall not reproach meso long as I live.” 


I JOHN i. 8.—‘‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” Be “| 
HERE was a time when Job’s saying, “My 
righteousness I hold fast,’ may have given 
trouble to theologians. On the face of the words it 
is contradictory of the saying of John with which I 
have yoked it here, and subversive of all theologies 
which assert the Fall and universal sinfulness. On 
the face of the words,.E:say, For the commentators 
no doubt are right who explain that Job is not 
taking up a theologic position, but only denying 
specific charges of misconduct. Still if Job, or the 
author of the poem so named, was not challenging 
any existing doctrine of Sin, yet his words do with 
some pointedness name a theologic theory which 
others than Job, men in all times and in our own, 
actually do hold and avow, and avow in deliberate 
challenge of the doctrine of man’s sinfulness, which 
has most authority in the Church, and which is, 
B 
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with no less pointedness, named by the sentence 
from St. John, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves.” 

Let us figure to ourselves this discordance between 
religious thinkers for which we have made the word 
of Job and the word of John respectively the motto. 
We need not go back to Augustine and the “vain 
talk” of Pelagians condemned in .osr Article IX for 
example of the controversy. Quite of recent days 
we have heard it said, by those who speak in a 
religious though not perhaps in an orthodox interest, 
that the average good man of our time “is not 
worrying about his sins”: and have also heard the 
emphatic reply from authoritative quarters that if 
he is not worrying about his sins, he ought to be; 
for that his sinfulness is a fact, and one of vital 
import for his soul’s fate. 

It is indeed a controversy which is permanent, or 
at least shows no sign of being resolved. On the 
one side has always stood the disciple of John. He 
declares the reality of Sin and the necessity of 
redemption from it; behind him an unwavering 
tradition, championed by those minds in every period 
which have held the faith with the most passion of spirit 
and the sternest outline of logical definition. On the 
other side has stood some continuer of the tradition 
which descends from Job. He declares a conscience 
void of any deadly guilt, and unable to echo the 
confession of his severe brother in belief, that he 
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is a miserable sinner, that his heart is desperately 
wicked and is cut off from God. Behind him stands 
a counter-tradition—an irrepressible instinct; a sense, 
which will not be silenced, of rectitude; a sense, 
which refuses to be brow-beaten, of having (like that 
good barbarian chief of Picts in Columba’s story) 
“guarded all a lifetime the natural goodness”; a 
disbelief in the perils of damnation, disbelief as of 
a child before his father who having done no harm 
fears none either; a bright optimism which can per- 
ceive in the sky only the sunshine, not the “rims of 
thunder brooding low,” discerned by the terrorising 
dogma ; a conscience indeed which knows something 
of a love of God shed abroad in the heart, and next 
to nothing of a remorse which, it is said, should 
haunt it. 

There they stand,the two: the man who has the sense 
of sin, the man who hasit not. They have stood thus 
matched against one another before Augustine and 
Pelagius, before Lucretius banning the terror-speaking 
words of seers, before Job and John the Divine, yea, 
ever since there was religion in the world ; and neither 
has been able to overthrow the other. Now one 
has been the stronger in argument, now the other. 
In our own immediate day there has come to the 
defender of man’s natural goodness in this wrestle 
of the doctrines an increment of strength, from the 
recent movement of human mind. The conscious- 
ness that in his modern scientific method he holds a 
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new organ of research into fact has inspired in man 
a new self-confidence and a prouder belief in his 
great place in the universe, making more for self- 
assertion than for self-abasement. The walls of the 
world have been rolled back. The thinker has gone 
forth beyond the flaming ramparts to range the 
illimitable with mind and spirit. What wonder if 
also “the terrors of the mind scatter” as a cloud; 
what wonder if, with the fire of new achievement in 
his veins, man, for an hour, and until experience 
comes full circle and brings his littleness back to 
him, man dreams himself not only more wise than 
he had been taught to think, but more good; and 
finds it less natural to walk humbly with his God 
and let his own righteousness go? 

But there they stand matched, the strength in- 
clining now to one, now to other, but neither able 
to throw either down in the controversy. Which of 
them, say we, has the right of it? 

Many of us will be disposed to say, seeing the 
difference is so ancient and has proved so irre- 
concilable, that it is likely neither has the right, 
and both. We shall infer that here is one of those 
antinomies, as that of Free Will and Necessity, 
which are truths diversely portioned out in two 
factors to diverse minds according as they are able to 
bear the one better or the other. Man isa miserable 
sinner avd he has a righteousness which he may 
hold fast and not let go. He who can find room 
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in his mind for both truths, it is he who has the 
truth, 

Be it so. Yet even if each doctrine is right, until 
it denies the other, they may not be equally right. 
The two factors may be alike indispensable, and yet 
not of equal weight and like proportion to the whole. 
There is still then to be determined which is the pre- 
dominant, which is the hinge on which hangs the 
heavier charge and burden of man’s spiritual fate, 
which is the articulus stantis hominis, Can one 
doubt which? HE do not kets appeal to the weight 
of the authority of the saints, though that seems to 
be overwhelmingly thrown into the scale of the 
doctrine of man’s sinfulness. Nor to the fruits by 
which we are to know our teachers, though on this 
evidencetoo the same doctrine must conquer. /pappeal 
to the inherent greater reasonableness of the doctrine 
which emphasises the fact of sin. Man, his nature 
and his fate in the universe, is a subtle problem, not 
a simple, and the solution must needs be a subtle 
one: he is a deep riddle, and the answer must be 
deep: he is a mystery, and the interpretation of him 
must be mystical. Of two views of man, a simpler 
and a more mysterious, the one which is plain and 
obvious, which lies on the surface and strikes the eye, 
which offers itself to common sense, is the one we 
must more distrust. The mysteriousness and pro- 
fundity of the sin doctrine, its unlikelihood when 
gazed at by common sense in broad daylight, its 
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incredibleness to a practical mind, is a character 

which attracts conviction: credo guia incredibile. 

If I am to choose between holding fast my righteous- 

ness and confessing myself a miserable sinner, it is 

the latter I must choose as the more in harmony 
(ee my outlook on the world. 

But perhaps there is a more excellent way than 
to choose between these two. When a dispute 
is ancient, and has somewhat staled the spirits of 
the controversy, it is profitable to unlock the grapple 
of theories, and shift from the trampled and bemired 
wrestle-ground to a fresher and sweeter arena. Let 
us break off the present issue and rejoin issue under 
other conceptions and terms. All terms of theology, 
as in other systems of thought, are metaphors; and 
in theology, as elsewhere, what was thought’s wing 
becomes thought’s fetter. When that is so, to change 
our metaphors may help to liberate us from the 
bondage of language, and disengage us from the 
stalemate of controversy. 

Let us then try this. Let us change our meta- 
phors, adopt new categories. The old antithesis, 
under which we mapped out this field of fact, man’s 
spiritual fate, has been that of Holiness and Sin, 
of Salvation or Damnation. For these let us sub- 
stitute an antithesis not of less but of more authority. 
On the earliest Old Testament pages man’s fate is 
pictured as a fate of living or dying. In all the 
prophets, of Old Testament or New Testament, 
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man’s good and evil are symbolised as Life and 
Death. St. John, who is so emphatic on Christ’s 
power to deliver from sin, is yet more emphatic 
on His gift to us of life. Even more strenuously 
does St. Paul image salvation as being in essence 
a life unto God. Then if we seek, outside the 
Scripture and Church tradition, a justification for 
such a choice of terms or figures, we shall think 
the category of Life is singularly commended to 
a spiritual service for our own generation by the 
fact that Life is the conception which has to-day 
the most interpretative efficacy on all planes of 
existence, below the most spiritual, which are 
explored by science. If “earth and heaven are 
threads of the same loom,” and “run into one 
another,” the principle of Continuity directs the 
choice of a conception to interpret the highest 
order of fact, which has already interpreted all lower 
facts. Life and Death are words which can read 
off all existence, higher and lower; whereas Salva- 
tion and Sin have relevance only for the highest. 
But by their fruits must we know our theologies; 
and the substitution of the category Life for 
Salvation and of Death for Sin must seek its justi- 
fication in the trial of practice. The trial is two- 
fold. First, is the word Life more interpretative 
of the facts of human kind? Next, is it more 
powerful upon the will of man? Is Life sounder 
as a hypothesis? Is it greater as a moral dynamic? 
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First, then, do Life and Death cover more com- 
pletely and more lucidly interpret the spiritual 
phenomena, hitherto described as Salvation and 
Sin? 

One cannot begin an answer without first some 
defining of our terms. It will be best to content 
ourselves with such a definition of the principle 
“Life” as has actually obtained agreement, though 
it may be inadequate to our own private conception. 
Life then is, at the least, a response of the thing 
which lives to the things which are round about 
it and in touch of it, an adjustment of the individual 
creature to the general nature, and, in the highest, 
a harmony of the soul with God. We may be 
ready to tell ourself that this is but half the truth; 
that the environment adjusts also itself to the 
creature, that Nature’s bosom yields itself to 
Nature’s offspring, and that God Who encompasseth 
us renders Himself to the soul. But then this 
reciprocity of response is a character of Life which 
is not yet established, cannot be made an assump- 
tion, and we must here do without it. Life, then, 
physical and spiritual, is, we shall say, a contact 
with and response to that which encompasses the 
living thing, be that encompassment only nature 
or be it the God Who made nature. Life, so under- 
stood, is, we submit, a conception which more 
closely fits the facts of religious experience than does 
Salvation when that means Deliverance from Sin. 
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Certainly it better fits the case of that type of 
religious character in which the sense of sin is a 
weak factor in the man’s religious attitude. Tell 
the man of virtue, who yet “is not worrying about 
his sins,’ that things must be wrong with him, that 
he must worry about them, for that he cannot be 
saved unless he discerns and confesses his sin, and 
he will smile and answer that you must be in error. 
He knows in himself that this is not so: he is 
inwardly conscious of a harmony of his spirit and 
will with the Creator, and of a health in his inner 
being which, if you were right, could not be there. 
But, on the other hand, say to him, “We do not 
deny your salvation and judge you a lost soul. We 
do not pronounce you dead; but we think you may 
be alive only in part. You are alive to that of God 
which most nearly encompasses you, to the truth 
of Him which is more on that surface of the world 
which touches your soul; you are alive unto God 
where He touches you through flesh, for you are 
in body temperate and pure ; you are alive unto God 
where He touches you through your social environ- 
ment, for you are a just and kind neighbour. But, 
when you tell us you know no sin in yourself, we 
fear that may be because you are not in contact 
with the wider envelopments of human existence 
by God’s Spirit, those higher, sterner, and more 
inspiring claims which the deeper truths of Being 
would make on you, if they were in your ken. Were 
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these truths in your ken, did the remoter encom- 
passment touch you, you would become aware of 
your nature’s failure, how it fails to make the right 
answer to the truth of God; and then you would 
not say,‘I have no sin: all is well with me.’ Ah 
yes, your soul is alive unto God, but not to all of 
God to which He would have you live. Not enough 
for a Christian is that pagan hope (Vou omunts 
mortar: not all of me shall die. Your hope should 
be Omnis non moriar—all of me shall live, by living 
unto all of God. Nay, if you say you have no sin, 
you deceive yourself, and the truth, the very truth, is 
not in you.” 

We submit that this is a truer way to address such 
a one, than to call him a miserable sinner, to which 
he cannot without hypocrisy say Aye. 

And our language better fits also the case of the 
man who has a bad conscience. If this be the bad 
conscience of the weak, who would follow goodness, 
but how to do that which he would he finds not, 
we mishandle his case when our language pairs him 
with the wilful antagonist of Good. How much 
nearer are we to fact if we call him only a sick 
soul, one in which life is, but falters and fails. 

Or if he is the man of an evil will (the case which 
best of any yields itself to the extreme language 
of the Sin theory), even here when we represent 
his condition as one of death, life’s opposite, we are 
treating it not inadequately. It may for the moment 
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appear so: the evil will’s resistance to the holy Will, 
Satan’s war with heaven, seems imperfectly char- 
acterised as merely death; but that is because we 
figure to ourselves death as an end, extinction, 
nothingness. Are we right? If Life is in essence 
an accord and union with God, Death is not nothing- 
ness, but disharmony of that which is with that 
which made it; the pain of conflict, strain, and clash 
for the resistant creature,—ever tormented, as it for 
ever beats and grinds itself against the resistless 
wheels of Being. That is a doom harsh enough even 
for the evil will. 

Counter to his case is the saint’s, It is, as we 
know, the saint who most protests his sinfulness. If 
then the saints name their condition as one of sin, 
surely it must be self-deceit when the common man 
says he has no sin. 

We would answer that the saints feel what they 
feel; they deceive not themselves, and there is no 
untruth in them. But the question here is one of 
language, of the terms and the figures in which we 
shall envisage the spiritual fact of the soul’s ex- 
perience. Now the saints are not therefore masters 
also of language. They are dependent on the 
modes of speech which they may find to their hand 
to be a frame of their experience, and what they 
have found has been the vocabulary of Salvation and 
Sin. 

They needed words to voice what they experienced, 
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the sense of the interval not to be crossed between 
mortal and immortal, a gulf which widened, for who- 
ever sought to span it, between the straining, strug- 
gling, finite self and the infinite Creator of the self; 
and for this they found already fashioned the 
terminology of Sin. “Woe is me, for I am undone, 
for I am a man of unclean lips .. . for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” The saints 
have felt what they felt; but with more aptness 
would they say what they feel, if they would use the 
vocabulary of Life and Death; if they would cry, 
“My soul is athirst for God, yea, even for the living 
God ; when shall I come to appear before the pres- 
ence of God ?” “My soul is athirst for Thee, for with 
Thee is the well of life.” 

On the strength of this review we would advance 
the assertion that under the categories Life and Death 
the phenomena of spiritual experience are more 
completely covered and more lucidly interpreted, 
than under the familiar terminology of Salvation and 
Sin. The hypothesis “Life” is a sounder, a. more 
illuminative hypothesis. 

But a test waits of which the result will be more 
convincing. Life and Death are, in logic, better than 
Salvation and Sin. Are they better in moral fruitful- 
ness? Are they better, asin word, so in power? Isthe 
conception “Life” greater as a moral dynamic, is it 
helpfuller to the will? 

What do we answer to the charge that we are part- 
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ing with the old dynamic, the reward and punishment 
of heaven and hell, which in many minds are cor- 
relative to salvation and sin? Can we afford this? 

We answer, first, that it can be afforded, because 
this dynamic has already lost power. Heaven and 
hell as hitherto vulgarly imaged have faded, and the 
soul even of the little educated is 


Né fleyt atte Hell, né fond for Heaven, 


for each has become to it shadowy. While to 
higher natures the hell of traditional fancy has 
always been an irrelevance, and even the heaven 
an incompetence. 

But next, consider with what we have replaced the 
loss. For is any instinct stronger than self-preserva- 
tion; is any form of human willing so obdurate as 
the will to live? But this instinct, this push of the 
will, is the dynamic of the soul which is symbolised 
when Salvation is re-written Life. The man seeks 
good because he desires to live; he flees evil because 
he fears to die. What stronger than this? Do we 
think that the follower of evil finds no inhibiting 
terror in a consequence which is not punishment but 
only extinction? Yet even if to die meant to end 
the personality, such an end is terrible. A man in 
melancholy or in shame or ruin may indeed take his 
own life; but he is only seeking extrication from an 
entanglement of his personal being in this present 
condition, not making an open-eyed deliberate choice 
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of not-being over being-still. He is like the soldier 
who in his inner self prefers death in battle to the 
disgrace of flight, but, his nerves overcome by the 
present storm and whirl of horror, suddenly turns 
and runs. The deliberate choice of man is rather 
that of Milton’s Belial— 


To be no more! Sad cure, for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? 


Yes, zf to die meant to end. But doesit? Life 
unto God does not mean continuance merely, though 
continuance is one dimension of it: it means union, 
harmony, peace. And death does not mean cessa- 
tion, but separation, jar, unrest. The fate of the 
lost soul, not committed indeed to a hell of popular 
fancy, but only “cast out,” a restless mote that 
hangs and flutters in the cold and outer darkness of 
the abyss; or, as we were just now picturing it, a 
frame of nerve and sense that knows and feels and 
anguishes, as it is battered on the resistless engines 
of the Almightiness, with the pulse and rhythm of 
whose order it has refused to chime—such a fate of 
a lost soul is terrible enough, if terror cam deter. 
But such a fate of loss and cold, of unrest and pain, 
is the doom to which we are pointing the soul of 
the sinning when we image salvation as life and the 
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loss of salvation as death. Death, when it is soul’s 
death, is not “sleep’s twin-brother,’ but a worm of 
unpeace that will not die, a fire of sorrow which is 
not quenched. 

Well, then, we have replaced the old inhibitions 
and incitements of a carnally imagined woe and a 
mundane bliss by the instinct that wills to live, the 
instinct that dreads to die—instincts which are the 
deepest in our nature, are the very constituents of 
our being, the postulates of consciousness. For, 
however abysmal be the deeps of personality, have 
we ever sounded a deep that lies lower than the will 
to be? Can any impulse of the reason equal in 
force and permanence the impulses which are not 
reasoned and superinduced on reason, but underlie 
the reason which has been superinduced on them? 
Can desire of a heaven, fear of a hell, which are but 
desire and fear of a form and kind of being, not 
of being in itself, grip our will, as does the desire to 
have a being at all, and the fear to be no longer, but 
to drop from out the frame of things into the gulf? 

And then this instinct to live is not a mere, bare 
motion, an abstract, unqualified, naked impulse to 
go on being, undetermined how. It is one which 
contemporary reason clothes with concrete forms 
and colours of her own, as once did the medieval 
fancy with its now false drawing and now faded 
hues. Our heaven too is a picture, with an earth- 
experience for its materials, mundane actions for its 
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features, mortal affections for its hues, mortal vision 
for its lights— 

All that is here most beauteous imaged there 

In happier beauty 
becomes for our intelligence of to-day the vision 
that maketh blest to-morrow. 

One last protest of the older usage in salvational 
theory whose word is Sin must be heard and, if it 
can, be appeased. It is the most earnest of all the 
protests. To withdraw, as the language we prefer 
seems to do—to withdraw the emphasis of religious 
belief from the call to know our sin and confess it 
is, it will be thought, a cheapening of salvation, a 
shallowing of the religious affection, an ignoring of 
sin’s deadliness, an eclipse of reverence and holy fear, 
a disenthroning of the awfulness of God, Who sitteth 
between the cherubim. Where is now humility, 
mother of all virtues; where is self-distrust, sense of 
unworthiness, sorrow for the evil in us; where the 
sacrifice of the broken and contrite heart? And 
how can a conception of man’s fate as before God be 
a true one, if by it these Godward regards are 
sapped and minished and disenchanted? Surely by 
its fruits our theory is known for false. 

Ah! that criticism is the touch of the challenging 
spear at which the doctrine arraigned rises up and 
stands declared, not as evil, but in the right stature 
of its spiritual worth and power. We are challenged 
to show in our conception of salvation as life unto 
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God, a depth, mystery, and awe which can fill the 
room in a Christian’s faith of the sense and confession 
of sin. And at the challenge there breaks upon us 
the reality, This life unto God, we say, zs humility, 
is self-distrust, is knowledge of sin, is confession, is 
the sacrifice of the broken heart. For ask what, 
as an act and experience of a man’s being, repent- 
ance and confession is, and it has to be answered 
that the function of the human spirit of which 
confession is the signalising and name-giving mo- 
ment, is—a surrendering of the self to that which 
is not self, but the cause of self. The man con- 
fessing empties himself of his own self-confidence 
and self-assertion, lays his hand upon his mouth and 
has no defence; opens his gates that into the fortress 
of a surrendered self-glory the King of Glory Him- 
self may come. He gives himself away to God. 
Let us hear Luther say that “the pernicious and 
pestilent opinion of man’s righteousness .. . suffereth 
not God to come to His own natural and proper work.” 
Or a suddenly converted man (whose tale is the tale 
of all the rest, his fellows in conversion) say, “ At that 
instant of time when I gave up all to Him to do 
with me as He pleased . . . redeeming love broke 
into my soul.” Or another, “I committed myself to 
(God) in the belief that my individuality was going 
to be destroyed, and I was willing. 1 gave up to 
God all ownership in my own life. In such a sur- 
render lies the secret of a holy life.” 
Cc 
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All these have the truth. Confession of sin is a 
special act of self-surrender in which the soul re- 
nounces her self-subsisting excellence, her rightness 
of position in the frame of things, her righteousness 
as unto God. But if these persons are ecstatics and 
therefore less to be trusted, the formal arguments, 
the cold catechisms of confession say the same. 
Should a man confess in order to humble himself? 
What is humiliation but a baring of the soul to God, 
the uprender of a conquered person, a giving up 
of the fortress to the conqueror? Should he confess 
in order to be reconciled to God? What is that but 
the remerging of self, divided by sin from God, the 
self whose division is the sin, into the divine Whole 
from which it has been sundered? The language 
again of the conversion theology, is it not a “ trusting 
in the precious blood,” a “having no confidence in 
merit,” a “coming to God without one plea”—all 
but varied phrase for Self-surrender? Then note 
again how the confessional system, of a contrasted 
school, has for idea the surrender of self to the 
church or its priest, a letting go of secrets, an annihil- 
ating of pride. Nay, even the heathen’s idea of 
being reconciled with the Infinite and ceasing the 
strife of existence and attaining Calm by “letting his 
own life go,” echoes dumblier the same impulse to 
give self up to God, by confessing self-failure as an 
individuality, and casting back on the Whole the 
consciousness which had failed. All the modes 
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express this essential thought, that man, if it is to 
be well with him, must give up Self to the Not-Self 
which really Is, 

Such a fact is repentance and confession of sin. 
And Life—what is 7#? It is the same, the rendering 
up of self to the Whole. If we accept, as for the 
present argument we have provisionally accepted, 
the inadequate definition which commands agree- 
ment—that Life is a self-adjustment of the living 
thing to the environing fact, even on this definition, 
Life is the surrender of the individual to the Whole; 
the creature lives by giving itself to the Creator. 
All that confession is, that Life is; but also Life is 
all the rest of fact. Confession surrenders of man 
to God not all, but a part: surrenders that of man 
which can sin, surrenders the will, not the thought 
and the emotion, except so far as to think this and 
feel that is an act of will, and therefore can be holy 
or sinful. But Life is the surrender, not only of the 
will, but of the whole threefold nature of man. 
Man lives wholly, when he makes surrender to his 
Maker of this threefold being, self in every dimen- 
sion. Now there is a life of man which I will not 
call non-moral, but of which the range outstretches 
the categories of moral judgment. It is the life of 
his Intelligence and the life of his Emotions. When 
the philosopher is unifying the world of observable 
facts into an order, when the poet is mirroring the 
same world in a vision of beauty, they may indeed 
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owe part of their success in the operation to the 
presence of a good moral will co-operant with their 
reason or their imagination, and doubtless 

Some wild poet when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim 
works to less purpose even in the field of art as art. 
But take away all the reasonings and imaginings which 
can be distinguished as moral and capable of being 
sinful or not sinful, and there remains exhibited and 
realised in the philosophy or the poem a broad field 
of conscious existence, which is a living unto God, 
Who made heaven and earth and all things therein, 
is a life which the soul has by contact, union, and 
reciprocation with the Infinite. 

Now over this field we stretch the measuring-rods 
of existent theologies and fail to measure it; we 
spread the net of our categories of salvation and 
sin, and we have enmeshed but a part. The man 
who thinks and the man who sings, may also be a 
miserable sinner or may be saved from his sins; but 
the thinker, the singer in the man—what of him? 
Is that which thinks, which sings, is it saved because 
the man as moral being is saved; lost, if he is lost? 
In the final, full doom of the thinker or singer is it 
an irrelevant matter and having no effect on the 
issue, that his thoughts had grandeur or his verse 
had glory? Will it be so at God’s judgment-seat, 
that one part of God’s handiwork in this man, his 
moral will, out of which were the issues of his right 
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doing and his wrong, this part shall be sent to bliss 
or woe, and there shall be no sending anywhere, no 
destiny, no future, for that part of him which saw 
and loved the divine orderliness of things, or that 
which re-echoed the divine music in things? What of 
these questions? I ask them, not in any purpose to 
give an answer of my own, nor even in hope of learn- 
ing one from others, nor in expectation that they ever 
can be answered, but wholly and only because to 
ask them is to emphasise, nay, is to dramatise this 
truth—that the being of man outstretches and over- 
laps the measures of our present theologies, is not 
interpreted yet in their terms, is not to be sorted 
and divided and grouped and mapped under their 
categories of sinning and being saved from sin. 
The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself upon it, and the covering narrower than that 
he can wrap himself in it. We must lengthen the 
bed and widen the covering, enlarge our measuring- 
rods, dissolve our definitions and again recrystallise, 
find ampler terms than sin and sin’s remission, if our 
theology is to cope with that mystery of which the 
name is man. No terms indeed, however ample, 
can be final. They need to be renewed again in 
any age which is greatly new. And this newness 
our own age has, that we have realised the world- 
process afresh, and have realised that process as 
Life; also we have learned, not well, but better than 
men before us, what Life is. For our new age, then, 
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let us do what we can to make theology’s language 
adequate to its knowledge of fact. It may prove 
that the name most interpretative, the metaphor most 
drastic, is found, when (without repudiating ancient 
names and symbols of salvation and sin) we yet 
speak of the soul’s death, where once we spoke only 
of its sin, and say that the soul which Zveth unto 
God, the same shall be saved. 


SERMON II 


BALAAM 
(In the University Church, Oxford, May 10th, 1908.) 


NUMBERS xxiii. 10,—‘‘ Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the 
number of the fourth part of Israel? Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his !” 

HE Scriptures of the third Sunday after Easter 
offer to a preacher a theme of which the attrac- 
tion is hardly to be resisted. The tale of the prophet 

from Pethor, who is summoned to curse Israel, has a 

poetry, and even a glamour which draws the reader 

to turn aside and see this strange sight, why this 
heathen mage and sorcerer should bear himself so 
like a preacher of the true faith, what manner of man 
this can be who is a prophet of the Lord yet found 
in the camp of the Lord’s enemies, their champion 
against God’s people, whose ideals are so lofty, his 
acts so mean; who can rise on a wing of spiritual 
eloquence and soar, but whose words fly up, his 
thoughts remain below; who can aspire to die the 
death of the righteous in yonder camp, and yet will 
be tempter of these same righteous even to the slay- 

ing of their soul. j 
It is a riddle which always fascinates. But it has 

not been always set for usin thesame terms. Till half 
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a century ago the riddle was to find the moral warning 
which was yielded by the history of the man as given 
in Numbers and Joshua and other scattered notices. 
In those days before Biblical criticism the story was 
a literary solid in which we had not learnt to dis- 
criminate the rifts and sutures between documents 
of Jehovist and Elohist and priestly writer and 
editor, or in any way to go behind the face of the 
letter. And so Balaam could be to one interpreter 
(what he was for the earliest, those of the New 
Testament) the covetous teacher and corrupter ; 
to another, as Butler, the self-deceiver who thinks 
that God zs mocked; to another the man who 
fears God, but does not love, or the setter-up of 
idols in his heart while he goes to inquire of God; to 
another the inspired prophet, spoiled by his own gift ; 
and yet other things to other students; the students 
being unaware that no one interpretation of the biog- 
raphy could be sound, since there is of Balaam not 
one biography but two biographies or more. 

Then of late years and from this pulpit (it has 
been pointed out that to draw from the story a 
consistent character sketch is not only impracticable, 
because the story itself is not consistent, but also 
is beside the mark. The author’s purpose is not to 
make a character sketch and deliver an ethical 
lesson; what he is aiming at is to contrast the 
religion of the Gentile world, embodied in Balaam, 
with the religion of Israel. | 
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fone may accept this correction of the customary 
treatment of this scripture, and yet, none the less, 

and even under the light of the new critical under- 
standing of the record, return to the older point of” 2) 
of view. It is true that there is one Balaam of the 
Jehovist, and another of the Elohist, and another 

of the priestly writer. | But I would submit that there 

is yet another Balaam still, the Balaam not of 
Jehovist, Elohist, or priest, but the Balaam of the 
Bible. 

This is not the same thing as the Balaam of any 
Bible writer or even of them all together—for the 
Bible is something more than all the books of it. To 
ask for a moment what the Bible is, it is not so many 
writings by so many writers. Considered as a fact 
in the world and called the Inspired Scripture and a 
means of grace, it is a certain instrument of Provi- 
dence, by which the souls of successive generations 
are brought into vitalising contact with a divine life 
communicated of old to the Church, Christian and 
pre-Christian. It is not to be imaged as a vessel 
carrying for burden a tradition in men’s words of the 
divine truth; or if a vessel, it is a vessel charged 
not with a material content of human speech and 
its meaning, but with an imponderable energy, a 
current of vitality which can at a touch be generated in 
those whom it reaches. This sheaf of written experi- 
ences of men of old is aninstrument by which a con- 
tact can be effected between the divine Personality 
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Who is the Giver of Life, and our human personalities 
which receive it. Upon the mutual approach and 
touch of these, and on the reciprocal self-giving of 
God to man, man to God, which that touch may 
occasion, there is kindled the life unto God by which 
souls live. 

But now the Bible considered as this instrument 
by which the divine life can pass to us is not the 
mere letter as written by an author, but the letter 
as re-written by what the mind of readers may 
contribute of addition, interpretation, association, 
transmutation, even of alteration, even, one may per- 
haps add, by what an accident may contribute in the 
course of transmission and translation, as where new 
meanings, unintended yet helpful to souls, emerge 
from a misrendering, and such ideas as that of “the 
ungodly which is a sword of Thine” or of an “almost 
persuasion to be a Christian” become, in despite 
of their true grammar, a spiritual possession of a 
true though unscholarly faith. 

By the Balaam of the Bible, then, I desire to mean 
that character portrait which has been drawn not 
by the pencil of the narrator only or of his editor, 
but also by the hand of circumstance, including in 
the strokes of that hand what might seem the chance 
incidents of historical mistake or confusion. Three 
sources have poured their streams of legend into one, 
and in the confluence their waters have imperfectly 
mingled ; yet there is a single legend here which for 
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us is one stream. Three hands have been let trace 
their lines of portraiture on the same canvas, one 
over the other, and the lineaments which result are 
not framed in one quite consistent type. Yet it is a 
portrait, and a type does result, though a somewhat 
indistinct one. Then further into that thus com- 
plicated type we, the readers, have woven concep- 
tions which are ours and not the writers’, and a new 
portrait has thus again emerged. But this portrait 
achieved by this complex artistry is the Balaam of 
the Bible, ovr Bible, the Bible that has come to us 
as an instrument of grace; and it is portrayed for 
our admonition upon whom these ends of the world 
are come. 

Just as with a type presented in secular literature, 
a Hamlet, a Lear, a Shylock, it matters little from 
what and how many and how conflicting ancient 
materials the hero had been constructed, nor matters 
much whether the reader’s apprehension of him be 
Shakespeare’s intention, provided what. he appre- 
hends be a real character to which there is a counter- 
part in the world of fact—soJit concerns us little to 
analyse the work of Elohist, Jehovist, Editor, if only 
we have seen by their joint work a Balaam who 
is of a type that does exist; if only he mirrors to 
our eye a moral situation and a spiritual fortune 
which has been or may come to be the situation and 


fortune of ourself or a brother man. 
Can one characterise, with any hope that what this | 
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one reader sees will be what others have seen, this 
type, the Balaam of the Bible? He is a man of 
religious genius, genius of the poetic order, and he 
is capable at once of spiritual and of practical 
ambition. He is not by birth and geography a 
member of the inmost Kingdom of God, the Chosen 
People, but a turn of events has brought him face 
to face with a movement which represents in a high 
degree that kingdom. He then discerns that king- 
dom’s beauty with eyes of admiration and a stir of 
heart. He desires association with it, would have his 
portion with the righteous. But cast in his lot with 
it—that he will not: for to do so is to break with his 
own world, where are his hopes and his career. He 
cannot make the great self-surrender, lose himself to 
find. Balaam rises up and goes and returns to his 
place. In the joint story, no doubt, he becomes 
presently the corrupter of Israel. One of the drama- 
tists felt that the tragic point was but bluntly made 
if Balaam only went home: the moral failure needed 
a sharper emphasis. But in real life Balaam just 
goes home, remains in the wrong camp, withholds 
allegiance to the true King. He does not come to 
mischief: he comes to nothing. But, for genius, that 
zs mischief; mischief enough to make angels weep— 
|. or men. We, then, will not in our type take into 
view the counsel of corruption, or only into view in 
the long vista of a possible but rare consequence. 
What our parable might gain in poignancy would be 
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bought by loss in breadth of incidence and fruitful- 
ness of application. 

If, then, the Balaam of the Bible be the religious 
genius who becomes a lost soul because he cannot 
make the great surrender and leave his own fellowship 
to be with Christ’s, where can we see Balaam to-day? 

Perhaps we can see him nowhere. The tragedy of 
moral failure is withdrawn from our eyes: we cannot 
identify the instance with certitude and say, Lo, 
here! or Lo, there! But we can identify the moral 
phenomenon of his act and fate as a true fact zz 
verum natura, and discern its features on this or that 
field of life. 

Perhaps Balaam is the scholar trusted in the coun- 
cils of a great Church, who is summoned to condemn, 
by his draft of an encyclical or a syllabus, a new 
movement of the religious mind, a new march of 
human reason in response to a call of God. The 
new movement threatens prescriptive advantages and 
authorities and established theories of thought. This 
will never do. It must he repressed or it will eat 
up all the peaceful Moab of traditional ideas and 
ecclesiastic system. Then must our Defensor Fidei, 
our Scholastic, come out of his seclusion or cloister 
to curse the invader. He shall have an archbishopric, 
a cardinalate for his service. And he will do it, not, 
of course, for the sake of the Red Hat, but for the 
truth’s sake: the word the Faith putteth in his 
mouth, that will he speak. 
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But he comes within sight of Israel’s camp, and the 
beauty and order of the array overpowers him. 
How can he condemn research and reason when his 
soul tells him they are to be praised and their 
votaries imitated? Let me die the death of the 
righteous! He wishes that he were, he too, a 
Modernist. But he cannot sacrifice his secure 
present, his future hopes, in a stately church; no, 
nor the mental predilections and theories of a 
scholar’s lifetime. Therefore he will net cast in his 
lot with them, but goes home, and will die far from 
the camp of the righteous, with whom is the know- 
ledge of the Most High—the knowledge. 

Or Balaam is the man brought up in the Protest- 
ant camp, and taught to despise the Catholic who 
may not reason. An evangelic host calls him to be 
champion, Then he comes in sight of Catholicism 
and its beauty. The august system, the romance of 
history, the glamour of ritual worship, the splendour 
of order, the potency of social allegiance—they 
draw his heart, his narrowed, individualistic heart, 
Might I be as these, live and die the life and death 
of Catholic! A great soul in a little city, a soul 
reared in close sectarian air, but able to breathe the 
wide heaven of the life Catholic, he yearns for that 
wider sky. But he cannot break with his tradition, 
his friends, his sect. He loses his true life so. 

Or he is a man who is philosopher born and 
taught, whose instinct it has become to trust logic 
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and system and distrust what they cannot measure. 
But there has come his way some movement of 
humanity which is of the spirit more than of the 
mind. A tide of religious emotion rises and advances 
and touches him. The holy contagion catches him, 
the outskirts of his soul. He half wishes that he 
too were among the prophets, for the secret of the 
mighty gods is with these men, the force that pushes 
them is so plainly from above. But, then, how can 
this man forswear the idols of his tribe, his tribe of 
the Wise: how part company with brother thinkers 
to whom these same spiritualities are “such as can be 
held by no sane man” or man of cultivation? So he 
stays outside the movement, and loses his life, his life 
in the Spirit. The invasion of the hosts of the Spirit 
possesses the land, but not by him nor with him. 

Or, again, he is a man of state, whose parlia- 
mentary faith has been his faith from birth or 
earlier, Now it is confronted by a new faith, subver- 
sive of his own, threatening to eat up the land and 
all its time-honoured institutions. It is his part to 
stand forth in this high place, this house-top of 
Europe, as they have called it, and denounce the 
new folly before it can win; denounce this social- 
istic or emancipatory legislation, this reapportion- 
ment of wealth and labour. Ah! but as he scans 
the invasive ideals of this folly, comes the doubt 
whether this thing may not be of God, and he be 
called not to curse but bless; to lead the movement, 
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not stem it with the sword of his mouth. But birth, 
education, instinct, party bonds, and state ambition 
are too mighty. He stifles the impulse towards the 
camp of Israel, and falls back into the ranks of his 
own tribe. 

Or, once more, he is a man of politics, but for 
him the invader is some ancient ideal, some holy 
old-world cause which defies his triumphant modern- 
ism, some hoary dutifulness antagonising his prin- 
ciple of Freedom and Light, and calling on it to 
yield to Justice, Mercy, Truth—justice to an ob- 
noxious class, mercy to unpopular rights, truth for 
the little ones of an historic faith, He would like to 
ring out his accustomed battle-cries against obscur- 
antism, unprogressiveness, domination, theologic 
narrowness; but somehow this time they do not 
ring. His heart misgives him. The Lord does not 
curse this piety which asks for the teaching of the 
ancient faith, does not curse this claim for justice 
even towards a suspected industry, this demand of a 
threatened class for safety of life and property. Can 
he curse them? No, these worn tents, these faded 
tabernacles, with the weather-stained banners over 
them of plain Justice, homely Order, Education in a 
Faith—how goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel! when he goes apart from 
Balak, his employer, and looks at them with his own 
eyes. Blessed is he that blesseth Thee, and cursed is 
he that curseth Thee. 
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But what to do? Can he break with Balak and 
go down to join Israel? Can he turn and rebuke 
the stalwart phalanx behind him, these sworn de- 
votees of a political, a social, a sectarian enthusiasm? 
Can he tell them Justice, Mercy, Faith were loved 
and commended of Christ, and we men of light and 
freedom must so keep our own law, even our law 
of liberty, as not to omit these graver matters— 
judgment, mercy, faith? Does he tell them this, or 
go and return to his place? How longingly should 
we watch and see! 

Let us not end our examples on the note of loss 
or even of doubt. Balaam is not always lost: does 
not die the death of the son of Beor nor let his 
last end be like his. Sometimes he turns prophet 
of the Lord, comes down from the station where he 
had been posted to curse the people, and becomes 
of their camp; leads them to invade what he had 
defended, and pull down the altars he had himself 
built against them. It is a Saul, votary of the ancient 
faith, champion of the Sanhedrin: he stands forth 
to curse the new faith, to cross swords with its 
champions, to stone a Stephen, to hale his fol- 
lowers to prison and death. But his leadership has 
brought him into near view of this people. He 
watches Stephen’s lit face, as of an angel, before his 
judges, as of the stricken Jesus before those who 
drive in the nails: he watches the common men and 
women, the mere rank and file of the Galilean’s 
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following, consenting gently to bonds and death, un- 
conquered in soul, and the word of God not bound 
in their binding. He watches that impregnable con- 
stancy; watches it, himself angering, fearing and 
beholding their order: their martyr fortitude, in 
nothing terrified by their adversary, which is to him 
a manifest token of the perdition of his own cause. 
He watches. “Can it be that the Lord hath cursed 
these men, that He hath beheld iniquity in these sons 
of Jacob, or seen perverseness in these men and 
women of Israel? How shall I curse whom the Lord 
hath not cursed?” 

And lo! the unbelievable has happened, the im- 
possible surrender has been made, the wonderful 
conversion wrought. Balaam has gone suddenly 
down to the camp of the people of God; this Saul 
also is among the prophets of the Christ ; he which 
persecuted now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed, 


SERMON III 


BELIEF AND CONFESSION 
(Ln the University Church, Oxford, November 17th, 1907.) 


ROMANS x. 9, 10.—‘‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.” ee 


ITH the mouth, Confession ;)\with the heatt, | 

Belief. There are, says St. Paul, in the act 

of faith two moments, that of believing, that of con- 
fessing: they are two and not one. 

In those great searchings of heart which have 
been awaked among us by controversy over the 
place and power of Creeds in religious life, the 
controversy between doctrinal definiteness and un- 
denominationalism, our difficulties are in great 
measure created for us by a conception of Faith 
and Creed which is the opposite of$Paul’s—the 
conception that to believe and to confess are one 
thing and not two, 

Lmean-thatut is the common idea among simple 
Churchmen, but not confined to the simple, that to 
assent to a creed is the same thing as to hold a faith. 
That idea transpires in all popular utterance. A 
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question is raised in a religious journal as to the 
orthodoxy of a member of a communion, and writers 
say, “This man casts doubt on an express article in 
our formularies: he has forsaken the faith then: let 
him go out,” or “He has broken his legal contract 
with the Church under which he serves: let him 
resign his ministry.” Now this view requires as its 
logical basis the principle that to deny a written 
article of a creed is one and the same thing as to 
disbelieve the corresponding matter of faith; that to 
confess with the mouth is to believe in the heart, and 
not to confess is not to believe. So did not say St. 
Paul. He said they were two things, not one. 

Yes, he said they were two, but (it is corrected, 
and eagerly we accept the correction) these two 
agree in one: they are two, but an inseparable two. 
It is his point that they are inseparable. And we, with 
another psychology than St. Paul’s, assert that of 
Faith there is both an Inward and an Outward, 
which are at once distinct and inseparate. There is 
centre and there is circumference, there is fact and 
the name which echoes the fact, thought and the 
action which it genders, vision and the art which 
externalises it, a Belief in the heart and Confession 
with the mouth, communion held with God and 
this communion made known to oneself and to the 
brethren ; lastly, there is the life of the soul, which is 
our faith, and there is the language whereby we live 

\ it which is our creed. 
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Let us serve ourselves of this last pair of terms, 
the life of soul and the language by help of which 
we live it. Creed is the language of Faith, Faith’s 
inseparable Outward, the instrument which enables, 
as language everywhere enables, the life; the life 
personal and also, and even more, the life social. 

Creed enables the personal life, in religion but also 
in all else. A man comes to a knowledge and full 
possession of his own thought, feeling, purpose, by 
giving it a voice. Mind perceives, heart loves, will 
grips, by phrasing or naming; by denominating, in 
consciousness and generally in speech, the thing 
seen, loved, or handled. There is no such thing as 
an undenominationalist in the energies of intellectual 
vision, of affection, of action. Nor is there such a 
thing in personal religion, if a man knows himself. 
A man cannot be a Christian if in camerd mentis he 
is undenominational. He may, it is true, alter the 
denomination of his faith and rephrase to himself his 
creed, and that daily or hourly if it so happen. But 
phrase it he must. The phrase may be a word of 
his lips, or only dumb movement of the heart, or 
only a silent deed of goodness. But it is his phrase. 
Speech his faith must have, or it cannot live. Creed 
is the instrument which enables his personal life. 

All this no doubt agreed. The difficulties arise 
not over the private creed, but the public: it is here 
that a man’s faith is gauged by his fellows, and 
is approved or reprobated. So let us ask what is 
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the Creed, when recited in public and in common. 
Is it then still a language, still an instrument en- 
abling life, but the life of a community? 

We will consider what it is that happens, when as 
in this church an hour later, the worshippers turn 
eastward and utter together, “I believe in God the 
Father.” What are they doing? Loading the air 
with vibrations of sound? Charging the minds of 
listeners with vibrations of thought? Much more 
than that. We are doing an act of will, and an act 
not of the private will but the public, the will of the 
Church of Christ. “I believe in God the Father, 
Maker of heaven and earth.” Doubtless in speak- 
ing the words each several worshipper does here 
in church, as he may do also alone in his chamber, 
declare his personal belief in a certain fact of the 
universe—that the reality Who dwells in the centre 
has the name of Father, that in His Being is the 
principle of Love, of a mutual self-giving between 
Father and Son, that of all existence the source and 
cause is Love, and it was this Love that makes 
heaven and earth. The worshipper has declared 
this; but he has done much more than declare a 
fact. He has willed the fact; willed that Love shall 
be the cause of all, for him, this man; willed a sur- 
render of his self to a Creator Who, both in answer 
and in anticipation, gives Himself to the creature, 
He has willed this, or he has not done an act of 
faith. But yet more (and this is what needs to be 
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recognised) he has willed this surrender not as his 
sole self, but as a member of a Whole, the Church. 
He has willed, not that he should give himself, this 
man among men, to God (though he does so when in 
his chamber he makes the creed a devotion), but that 
the whole Church, and he with and in and through the 
Church, should give itself to God. It is oux Father 
Whom I in the midst of the congregation declare, 
not my Father, asin my chamber. The thing which 
I will is that my fellow-believers throughout the 
Church Universal, and I myself with them, should 
be one in common sonship to the Father of all. 

“T believe in Jesus Christ,’ Who redeemed us. 
Again I declare and I will and purpose the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ, the Son, Who for 
ws men and for our salvation became man. The 
Redeemer, whose day I rejoice to see, is the Re- 
deemer of all living, yea, of the groaning and 
travailing creation. The Passion, which by declaring 
my belief in Him I consent to share, is a Passion 
not only of Christ in me, but of Christ in the 
Church; a Passion which puts to the cross, and 
racks and breaks and buries into life the whole or- 
ganism of the Body of Christ. The thing I will is 
that my fellow-members of His body, and with them 
I, should be made conformable to the death of Jesus, 
which is a death unto life. 

And when last I declare that “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost,’ Who sanctifies, I do not declare and 
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purpose the enlightenment of my sole mind, as 
might some self-sent prophet, but of the collective 
mind of all who are in Christ; nor the kindling 
of my own heart’s fire, but of the fire on the deep 
and wide heart of humanity summed in Christ, with 
my own spark kindled from it; nor a nerving only 
of my single will, but a massed will of the holy 
commonwealth. The unction of the Spirit is an 
anointing not of a believer’s single head, but a dew 
that lights on all the breadth and length of the 
heavenly kingdom, like as the dew of Hermon which 
fell upon the hill of Zion. 

When then the congregation turns again from the 
East, what has been done, if anything has in truth 
been done? The congregation has done an act of 
self-surrender and self-devotion of the whole body to. 
God as Father, Son, and Spirit. And each several 
reciter of the words has willed that the Church 
should will this self-surrender. This is the essential 
fact, the substance and reality of the happening, this 
act of a corporate will, willing a self-devotion to God 
of the body of the faithful. 

But what has made the act possible? The 
utterance together of a creed. That utterance, the 
jointness and concert of that utterance, has been 
a sacramental act; it has for each worshipper re- 
leased the spring of the faith-energy, aimed and 
timed the stroke of it, multiplied the impact. The 
creed confessed by the mouth of many has been the 
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instrument of the corporate belief of the many. 
Could that belief have been effected if such an instru- 
ment had not been there? Yes, if an army can 
operate without a plan of campaign, word of com- 
mand, signal code. Yes, if a tribe can war or hunt 
or forage, camp or migrate, without a tribal speech 
concerting the tribesmen’s movements. But without 
the instrument of a language in common no body of 
men can live a corporate life, and without a creed no 
church can live the corporate life unto God. The 
inward act of the community’s will to devote 
itself is the reality, the substance of the thing that 
happens: it is the believing with the heart. But 
the outward act of uttering syllables of speech, the 
confession with the mouth—this cannot be foregone: 
this must also happen, or there has not happened 
the act of faith. 

These no doubt are commonplaces, and all assent. 
But from these commonplaces flow inferences to 
which perhaps not all have assented yet. These 
inferences we cannot indeed in our time pursue, so 
wide they spread, so far they reach; but we may 
cast an eye up this and that vista of consequence 
and sight the deep landscape into which they run. 

For there flows an inference, not everywhere 
accepted, that in religion no one can be an Un- 
denominationalist. | Undenominationalism, Name- B' 
lessness, Creedlessness—this cannot be, in faith, 
We must give our faith a name, must confess with 
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the mouth, or we have it not; it has not come into 
being, into the shores of light; it has come to the 
birth, and not found the strength to be brought 
forth, When men profess Undenominationalism, 
they have really misformulated their theory: they 
hold a truth, but have not phrased it rightly. They 
mean, those of them who are of the faithful (for 
now, as hitherto, “all men have not faith”), they 
mean by what they profess, not Namelessness in 
religion, but only a cautious, modest, reticent, 
reverent Naming. They are deprecating not defi- 
niteness of belief, but hastiness, narrowness, arro- 
gance in defining, the attempt to be wiser than 
the Almighty, the God Who hideth Himself, Who 
saith to the wrestler in the dark, “Wherefore dost 
thou ask My name?” Creedlessness is the callow 
misconception of those who have not wrestled long. 
Church without Creed, and even Faith without 
eo there cannot be.) 

And there flows another inference, also not yet 
accepted everywhere, that if the creed is an act 
of corporate will and confession of will, not an 
individual and personal, then it must be used as a 
public and common act, and not as a private will 
and confession. 

Thus it is not a sufficient and final reason for 
refusing to join in the words of a creed that they 
are or seem inadequate to our private conception 
of the truth, and would not or could not be used 
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by ourself in our chamber. If the case of a man 
with his church were so, if in the creed must 
be said only that and af/ that which each fellow- 
confessor would severally say and as he would say 
it—how many thinking Churchmen could be saved 
to any church? 

Yet there are simple souls, or souls not simple 
but misled by their man-of-business standards, who 
require this of a creed and of a believer. There 
is a certain article, or at any rate a jot or a tittle 
of our creed, which such a one has called in question. 
He is a priest, or, he is a minister; he has broken 
his contract and covenant to believe this creed: 
let him be an honest man and go out from us! 
They may be right. The article or word which he 
refuses to say with them may be one that signals 
a fact of his inward faith, of his Godward will: 
he may reject the earthly word because he rejects 
the spiritual truth, may be non-believer as well as 
non-confessor, may be severed from us in will and 
have broken from communion with us. In that 
case let him separate from us, as in will so also 
in name. It may be thus. But also it may be 
otherwise, and those who exclaim on him to keep 
contract may be vainly puffed up by a legal or a 
business mind. Perhaps.though he cannot quite 
draw nigh us with his mouth, yet his heart is not 
far from us nor from our God; perhaps he is making, 
even more unreservedly than we, the sacrifice of the 
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self to this Christ Whom we declare; perhaps when, 
for example’s sake, he hesitates to echo his fellows’ 
belief in a “resurrection of the body,” because 
“body” means for simpler folk something which 
it cannot mean to his reflective self, yxt it is he, 
not they, who most believes in the resurrection 
of the body, because he most is committing himself, 
soul and body alike, to a faithful Creator, trusting 
that this Creator shall bring his soul alive, and with 
a body as it hath pleased not man but Him. 

The Church must have a creed; but it is the 
Church’s own creed, not the Churchman’s own. 

And there is the inference (it is the last vista up 
which we will glance) that, since Creed is the in- 
separable outward of Faith the inward, if faith can 
grow deeper and wider and nearer and liker to God,. 
so also can creed. That is a conclusion which as 
a principle seems irresistible, but from which many 
shrink from dread of the resulting practice. If we 
touch one stone in the fabric of the creed, will not 
the whole structure crumble down? Ah! change the 
metaphor, from architecture to nature, and the fear 
is charmed away. Creed is a living thing, a Vine 
of God. Has a branch in it gone barren, by some 
choking of the life-sap? Prune the dry limb, the 
vine is not deadened but vivified: revise the deadened 
phrase, the creed is the more alive. 

But, looking at the principle even with the alarmist 
eye, narrowed to the dangers of the practice, still the 
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principle “needs not our mistrust.” There is no 
question of re-writing, of modernising the creeds, 
as some would propose, offering us samples of how 
to do it, which do not attract. This must not be 
done, unless the life of the symbolism were at stake. 
It must not be done, because the life of the Church 
must be continuous, and this continuity requires 
fixity in the formula of the life: a watchword or 
signal cannot be changed, only because a new one 
might be convenient for a modern and for the 
moment. What right have we, members of a 
Catholic Church, gue semper, que ubique, que 
omnium, the Church of saints of old and of saints 
to be, to snap the chain of mortal language which 
runs to us from far antiquity, and is to run from 
us to a more far futurity, binding with one line 
of life the earliest of the Church’s sons and latest? 
No, it must not be done in the name of the Past 
and of the Future, as Catholic as we. And it must 
not be done because an ancient speech is also 
consecrate, and has power, has a pure and holy 
and wholesome magic on the will of the Common- 
wealth, and to change it would be to unnerve the 
sanctions of the creed. 

It must not be done. And it does not need to 
be done. A creed can grow inwardly without 
change of the outward, without noise of words, 
through a larger or a finer understanding by 
common consent of the no longer adequate syllables; 
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as when already we recite the Descent into Hades, 
but mean to affirm no longer a harrowing of hell, 
but only a true dissolution of the soul and body 
of Jesus; or recite the Ascension, but no longer 
see the painter’s pomp of angels and the Father’s 
face and arms within the opened gate of heaven. 

But, last, it does not need to be done, because 
there are some truths which can be told in words 
which do not need re-writing, which do not grow 
old, but have eternity, or what is, for any mortal 
man’s interest, eternal. 

As, in the literature of man’s merely earthly 
destiny, it has been possible for a Homer to find 
the word and name for the great elemental passions 
of Love and War and Venture and Desire of Fame, 
and his portrayment can thrill the same chords in 
men a hundred generations later; as, in that epic’s 
creed of man’s temporal doom, the letter standeth 
fast, “the love still breathes, the fires yet glow,” 
in a language which men call dead: even so do 
the Church’s words, in which her creed told for 
early men the divine Epos of Redemption and 
painted the elemental Verities—how the Christ 
was born and wrought and died and, behold, He 
is alive for evermore—even so these words stand 
fast and grow not old, are still the clear and sooth 
interpreters of the eternal facts which are the fate 
of men, still burn with the fire that lit them first, 
still minister to the soul a faith which is her life. 


SERMON IV 


DEFINITE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
(in St. Lawrence Jewry, to the Association of Headmasters, 
January 11th, 1907.) 


ACTS V. 12.—‘‘ They were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch.” 


4A Vopr were they doing there? Worshipping 
—is the answer which used to be made ; 
holding the primitive divine service out of which have 
grown our liturgies. The unlikeliness of this answer 
does not need drawing out. We shall most of us 
agree that the meetings of the groups of Christians 
in the Temple’s cloister must have been for con- 
ference on the affairs of the community on some few 
occasions, on most occasions for instruction. Here 
came the new-made Christians for lessons in the lore 
of Christ, for fuller and more intimate instruction in 
the faith delivered to the saints. This was the school 
for the religious lesson. Here a new denomination 
within the bosom of God’s Church, the Jewish com- 
munion, imparted its denominational teaching. 

The scene can be reproduced with ease and with 
much assurance that our reproduction is correct. 
A visitor to the Eastern Mediterranean, when he 
traverses the court of a university or loiters in the 
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vestibule of a mosque, and sees a cluster of scholars 
seated on the ground round the little platform of 
a teacher, and echoing after him the texts which the 
instructor drones out to them, can feel sure, in lands 
where the outward of life seems not subject to 
fashions or development, that the scene before him isa 
sound interpreter of the scene of Christians met with 
one accord in Solomon’s porch. It is worth while to 
summon up to the eye, if we may, the spectacle of 
a Peter, a John, a Thomas, each with his score of 
listening faces in the rich dusk of the famed portico, 
because in looking on this we are looking on the 
beginnings of the Christian school. For omina 
principits insunt, the organism lies folded in the 
embryo, and our elaborate art of religious education 
surely will be found, already limbed and featured, 
in the elemental class-teaching of Apostles in the 
cloister school. 

What did they teach? How did they teach it? 

The matter of the teaching can be very briefly and 
very confidently set out. It wasa compendious and 
well-agreed-on syllabus which was in use in the 
classes of the cloister. It can be gathered best from 
a sample of the teaching recorded by the biographer 
of a chief teacher, Peter, For it was “how God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power; Who went about doing good; . . . and 
we are witnesses of it: . . . Jesus, Whom they slew 
and hanged on a tree, Him God raised up the third 
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day and shewed Him openly, not to all . . . but to 
us who are the witnesses, for we ate and drank with 
Him, and are bidden testify that He will be Judge of 
quick and dead.” The story of Jesus Christ—this, 
and since the listeners were children of the Law, the 
agreement of that story with the witness of all the 
prophets, was all that was comprised in the earliest 
syllabus of the Apostolic code. 

And the method? There it is as much harder to 
guess as it is perhaps more necessary to know. 
What the method was not we probably can determine. 
It was not the method yet of catechism, except, 
indeed, in the original sense of the word—the repeti- 
tion of information until the lesson has been conned ; 
but catechism as the impartment of formulated 
Church doctrine it was not: for this there had not 
been time, nor was the need yet felt; Church doc- 
trine was in the bud, not the flower. As little would 
a Peter employ a Socratic dialectic, and interrogate 
out of the conscience of his pupils the truths of 
the Christian revelation; for where should he have 
learnt the method, and how would he have the 
versatility to use it? I shall make the guess that 
Peter’s art of teacher had no method he could recog- 
nise, nor rule he could have stated; his art of teacher 
was to de the thing he taught, to ave the faith 
within himself which he communicated to the 
learner, to believe himself the lesson he read to the 
class, The facts which were to be transferred to 
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their minds were of the simplest, so far, that is, as 
they admitted of expression in words at all—Jesus 
lived, died, rose, lives, and is the Christ—but the 
power by which they were transferred to the minds 
was not the lucidity of the teacher, but his force. Of 
teacher’s lucidity, indeed, this fisherman, turned 
minister of religion, had surely little. But of force—? 
See him there, the staunch yeoman figure, the rude- 
ness and the vivacity, the scantly-stored mind and 
unpractised tongue, the masterful mother-gift of 
effectiveness, practised in a homely industry and 
now exercising itself in high matters of the spirit, 
without grace, indeed, but with potency enough; 
a man of whom listeners said: “ He teaches not like 
the scribes at all, but he teaches with authority,” 
Yes, where lay the authority of this teaching? It 
lay in the tone which.a conviction had deepened, the 
gesture to which an earnestness gave the energy, 
the glance in which an enthusiasm flamed to view; 
the personal history of the man, his known darings 
and endurings and labourings in the cause of the 
belief he was confessing, his war with the Jewish 
authorities, his wounds in it and his triumph. These 
things of which some account can be rendered, and 
that other thing of which no account is yet render- 
able; the inscrutable action of human will upon 
will, and that immaterial signalling through the void 
from soul to soul by which one man’s faith can read 
without words another man’s—these were Peter’s 
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teaching art, these his method. It was not the 
speaker who was heard, but the man; not the 
reasoner, but the personality which persuaded ; not 
Peter’s knowledge of the Lord, but Peter’s love 
of Him; not his grasp on a principle, but his 
adhesion to a Person; not the relation of his mind 
to truth, but the relation of his soul to reality—of all 
he was to all that is—this was the knowledge of the 
Christ which he imparted, the tradition which he 
conveyed to those that were being saved, whom the 
Lord added daily to the Church. Peter was not 
subtle to think, nor eioquent to illustrate, nor trained 
to teach. But he had been with Jesus, and a life 
unto God had kindled in him from that contact: 
the sparks of this fire lit from him on others, and 
they kindled in turn, This was his method; so he 
preached, and so they believed. - 

It is likely that both the matter and the method 
of the first Christian class-teaching, if we have suc- 
ceeded in recovering any true impression of their 
character from data which are certainly scant, will 
carry helpful indications for ourselves, the transmitters 
of Christian tradition in this more complex day, of 
what shall be taught and how we shall teach it. 

These are questions which are forced just now 
upon ourselves who are teachers, though teachers in 
other circles than those upon which falls immediately 
the incidence of the problems of the hour. But we, 
too, are surely asking ourselves, perhaps with heart- 
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searchings that go deep, the questions, Is teaching to 
be denominational, or is fundamental Christianity 
enough for the young? Is dogma useless or hurtful 
to the childish spirit, or is it the only reality in 
a Christian child’s education? Is definite Church 
teaching the kind which alone conveys the faith once 
delivered unto the Saints? and if we do not give this, 
if our instructions are only of a common Christianity, 
are we only training our children, as some fear, to be 
selfish in religion? 

The New Testament record of the earliest school 
of religious knowledge does not answer these ques- 
tions directly, but the material for an answer it does 
afford. Peter’s teaching was, in whatever degree 
dogmatic, certainly practical. In his speech at 
Pentecost, the dogma (as perhaps we may call it) of 
the Resurrection, “ This Jesus did God raise up,” has 
its practical result on the fate of men at once en- 
forced : “He hath poured forth this which we see and 
hear”; and the hearers are called on to connect their 


fate with it? “ Repent’... 5 be*baptized™. ~ sand ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” “Save 
yourselves from this crooked generation.” So it is 


with the dogmatic teaching in Solomon’s Porch, his 
object-lesson of the lame man at his side “ walking 
and leaping and praising God”; it is at once applied : 
“Repent ye ... that your sins may be blotted out 
. .. that He may send the Christ.” So is it in the 
house of Cornelius: “Can any man forbid the 
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water that those should not be baptized which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” That is, 
the practical event of union with God in Christ has 
happened to them, therefore they are in the faith; 
their doctrinal position is true and adequate; give 
them the official seal of it. 

Shall not we do well if, instead of thinking first 
and last of doctrine, we think first and last of 
human fate? If, like Peter, we teach the doctrine, 
or fact from which the doctrine flows, not as itself, 
not as a proposition setting forth a particular event 
in the life of the universe or a general law in the 
world of things, but as a fact in the life of our 
scholar, a law which will be illustrated by his per- 
sonal destiny? If, like Peter the practical, we 
translate the Gospel incident and the article of our 
Creed into its equivalent in our scholar’s moral 
experience, showing him how in his little unselfish- 
nesses and endurances the Christ is crucified, in his 
freedom and erection of spirit after the sacrifice the 
Christ is risen, and in his affections set on things 
above is ascended; how to believe in the Holy 
Ghost the sanctifier is to receive the light upon his 
path and the fire in his heart to walk by it? Will 
not this way be well? More than well. It is the 
only way. The only religious teaching which has 
the desired quality of being “definite.” For the 
“definiteness” of religious teaching cannot lie in 
the degree of definition attained in the teacher’s 
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language or even in the teacher's own mind; it lies 
in the definition attained on the mind of the scholar, 
or not even on the mind of him but on his character, 
the clearness of the writing upon the will and spirit. 
In the study of the faith the true tablets of the 
memory are the fleshy tables of the heart. 

Here is the meeting-ground for our disputants, for 
the most Catholic of us with the most Protestant, 
for the upholders of dogmatic with the preferrers of 
moral instruction. All of us must desire to make 
known in our classes a Christ Who is in the heart: 
Who, whatever heavens must receive Him since His 
passion, must, if He be a Christ, abide with us all 
the days and abide in each. 

Then the method, Peter’s method, can it also be 
ours? It can be, and no other can, if we are to do 
something more than teach a subject,—are to convey 
a faith. We may expound the doctrine, as we must, 
in the terms of human fate and human will, illus- 
trate it from human experience, and fire it with the 
zest of a man’s interest in what happens to the man. 
But we cannot thus expound, illustrate, and fire our 
lesson by any other art than that which Peter used 
in the school of Solomon’s Porch. We also must be 
the thing we teach, have the faith within us which 
we communicate, believe ourselves the lesson we 
read to our class. It is not our lucidity as teacher, 
but our force as believer, which will write the record 
on the fleshy tables of their hearts. To say that, 
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is at once to pronounce a religious commonplace 
almost needing apology for its commonness, and 
to touch a matter more delicate and intimate and 
calling for reserve than can be urged with freedom 
from a pulpit by one teacher to others. Let me 
therefore, for all illustration, make a parable of our 
other teachings, and our experience there of how 
we best impart a truth. Be the subject history, 
scholarship, poetry, mathematic laws, scientific 
method, our success is found in conveying to our 
scholars not an impersonal truth (for the printed 
book could do that at a less cost), but our own 
personal relation to that truth, the life by which we 
live to it. There must transpire to the learner an 
earnestness, a reverence with which the teacher has 
borne himself towards the truths of the study, a 
strain and travail of his spirit in the wrestle with 
its mystery, an intellectual devotedness and pure 
passion for the truth and not the credit it may bring 
a gusto of research, a joy of discovery, and an awe 
of the undiscovered beyond, of the infinitude of truth 
that runs back and back and up towards the foot 
of the throne of the All-Knowledge. They must 
feel the warmth and beat of our spirits in our 
communion with that which can be known, and by 
that vital warmth their spirits must kindle; the 
cords of reverence, sincerity, devotion, joy, and awe 
must thrill in them at the note of these chords in 
us: our scholars, discovering us, must discover them- 
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selves. And I suppose that is why our heart and 
theirs at moments burn the one with the other :— 


When one that loves but knows not reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows. 


It is because what passes then from one to other is 
the thing unnameable for which our name is Life. 

How much more when the knowledge that is con- 
veyed is not only, as in these subjects, vital know- 
ledge, a knowledge that is alive and unto which the 
learners must live, but is religious knowledge, is the 
knowledge of the Life itself. 

If the matter and method of the religious lesson 
be this and thus, they must have a bearing on present 
perplexities of English Christians whose work is in 
education. Some light can fall on these questions 
from the thoughts which have here occupied us, 
though a light which your preacher will not venture 
to turn on them for any one but himself. Only let 
him name hopes of his own which spring from those 
thoughts. To him it seems that if we steadily believe 
that what we have to teach is not a knowledge first 
and last, but a life, and that only by a life in our- 
selves do we convey that life to another, we can 
approach both our religious and our civic difficulties 
with a new trustfulness. For the wording of cate- 
chisms and the legal powers of imparting them 
become matters not indeed of unconcern, but of a 
less tremulous or angry solicitude: they are second- 
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ary, not in the first place, things which, if we seek 
first the Kingdom of God and its righteousness, will 
be added unto us. We shall be conscious that the 
Word of God, if it be indeed Life, is not bound 
by any bonds of a syllabus or a time-table. Our 
doubt or suspicion of the teaching in rival com- 
munions will be at least a more gentle suspicion 
and a more intelligent doubt; and we shall be 
unwilling to forbid our brother, if the name in which 
he works is a name of Christ not in word but in 
power. Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim. The Judah of Catholic 
thinking shall discern a preciousness in that for 
which Protestant thinking contends—the individu- 
ality of faith which is one half of the fact, Life: the 
Ephraim of Protestantism shall reverence the cor- 
porate passion of the Catholic mind as life’s other 
part. And Judah and Ephraim alike shall recognise 
that the task of teaching a belief is the same for both 
and is the one task—not to impress upon the under- 
standing a catechism, but to upkindle in the character 
a life. “TI will put My law [saith the Lord] in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts,” 


SERMON V 


THE SANCTIFYING OF THE TEACHER 


(To Students of the Christian Union, Bangor University, 
in Bangor Cathedral, April 25th, 1907.) 


JOHN xvii. 19.—‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify Myself.” 


OUR preacher to-day could not take his text 

from the chapter of the Fourth Gospel which 
we name the High-Priestly Prayer of Jesus, and 
speak on it in a great place of education, without 
waking in himself a memory of his own which 
happens most fitly to introduce his thought for this 
occasion. That memory is of a great educator, than 
whom no one’s fame is brighter and purer in the 
generation that has now passed away, of whom I 
learned that he used night by night, when his books 
were closed for the time of rest, to open this page 
of John and read the prayer of Jesus consecrating 
Himself to God. It is not to be doubted that those 
sympathies which this prayer awoke in that noble 
teacher, now with God, are awaked also in many 
members of a house. of education, whether they be 
teachers there or learners, or learners who shall be 
teachers in their own time. Their hearts thrill, as 
did the heart of that nightly reader of St. John, 
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when the chord is sounded “For their sakes I 
sanctify Myself.” 

The deeds and words of Christ are universal, and 
every order or profession of men can find itself in 
them. The men and women of learning, the order 
whose task it is to know and make know, do find 
ourselves in the words “For their sakes I sanctify 
self.” Our task is self-culture in things of the mind ; 
but it is self-culture not for the sake of self, but 
for their sake, those others whom our knowledge 
shall enable to know, our own immediate scholars 
it may be, or our own country and race. Here is 
the basis of our life as the people of learning, those 
who know, a university: our reason for being is the 
intellectual good of others, those who will have light 
upon the ways of life through us. For their sakes we 
are to sanctify, that is, to consecrate, hallow, offer 
up to the Divine ourselves, Here is given us the 
law of our endeavour, the limits of our operation, 
the rule of our practice, the standard of our achieve- 
ment. In a day when the work and life of uni- 
versities is being made a matter of question and, 
if necessary, reform, when the grounds of such in- 
stitutions are being searched, and the actual practice 
of universities compared with their lawful scope and 
obligation, here is the language in which a Christian 
will express the duty of his university and himself. 
The duty is to consecrate self in the life of learning 
for the sake of them—our scholars, and the multi- 
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tude to whom these scholars in their turn will 
minister the light. 

The Incarnate Son of God, as priest who would 
offer sacrifice, makes in these words the offering of 
His life to the Father. In this act, as in all, the 
disciple must be as his Master, and by imitation of 
the Christ allow the Christ to be incarnate in him. 
We disciples, who are the men and women of know- 
ledge, are to let the Christ be incarnate in our 
profession and way of life even thus: we are to offer 
up for their sake, those others, our student labour, 
our teacher skill. 

How can this be done? What is the way of it? 
For it may not seem very plain how the work of 
imparting knowledge to one’s generation can be so 
truly a sacrifice of self as to deserve the title of being 
a consecration of self. 

To answer we must get away from the details of 
the knowledge, whether a science or an art, which 
we study and shall impart, and get to the back of 
things. Knowledge, in its most abstract and lofty, 
or in its most concrete and lowly forms, is a mode 
of something greater than knowledge, Life. Now life 
(to speak thus briefly of a reality for which we really 
have no words) is man’s relation to the universe, that 
is, in our own language as Christians, to God the 
Creator. Of this relation of man to God knowledge 
is a side or aspect; it is the play of one particular 
organ of the organism of a soul; it is the intelli- 
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gential side of life; it is the activity whereby man 
lives unto God by one organ of his personal being, 
the organ of mind. 

But now of this relation to God, which we have 
named life, we can form a more definite idea. I 
must venture to define it (without the long train of 
reasoning upon which the definition rests) as the 
relation of a self-sacrifice which is reciprocal, man 
giving himself to God and God giving Himself to 
man, the faith of man meeting the grace of God. 
This is what life in general is,a mutual self-giving 
between God and man. Life, then, in the particular 
mode of it, knowledge, will be a mutual self-giving 
between the intelligence of man and the intelligible 
truth of the universe, between that which can be 
known of God and that in man which can know. 

We who are student and teacher have then for 
our task this—to bring our scholars into this relation 
of a mutual self-giving between man’s mind and 
God’s truth, between that in them which knows and 
that of God which can be known. How can we do 
it? How can we impart this life of knowledge? 

How did Christ impart life to us? He imparted 
life, that is, He brought us into this relation to God, 
by His self-sacrifice, that is, by the Incarnation and 
the Passion which completed it: He died, we say, 
that we might have life. He brought and brings us 
into this relation both by a mystical operation in 
the field of the cosmos, of which we can speak only 
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with the helplessness of guess and metaphor, and 
here need not speak at all; and also by the opera- 
tions, which we can better apprehend, of example 
and sympathy and continuous prompting or inspira- 
tion. This example, sympathy, inspiration is the 
divine side of what on the human side we call the 
zmitatio Christi. 

So Christ imparts life to His disciples; so must 
these in turn impart it to disciples of their own. First, 
they must themselves be in that relation of a mutual 
self-surrender to Truth (which is God as known) ; 
then they must bring their disciples into this same 
relation by their example, sympathy, inspiration. 
That is, by living unto God as Truth themselves 
they must enable others to live unto Truth as they 
do. It must be with mortal master and disciple as 
it was with the great knight and that boy-knight who 
tells his elder that he knows no rules of warfare, 

Yet have I watched thee victor in the jousts 

And seen thy way. 
We must be victor, if God grant it, in the encounter 
in which knowledge is won, and our scholars must 
watch us and see our way. We must alike in the 
act of learning and teaching be men of self-sacrifice, 
of self-dedication ; giving ourselves to the truth in 
God, that by the touch of our self-giving these, our 
youngers, may have power to sacrifice themselves 
and know what we have known. 

How then will this self-consecration be actually 
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made by us in our practice? We must turn from 
principles to particulars. Every man or woman of 
learning, whether they become educator by profession 
or no, plays two parts in life, and is both student and 
also teacher. For if we are educator we must both 
have been and continue student, or we shall be bad 
educator ; and if we are scholar only, we shall not 
fully master our scholarship, unless we try, in one or 
another form, to communicate the truth we discover. 
First, then, in our capacity of student, how are we to 
consecrate self for others ? 

Knowledge is acquired not without unselfishness. 
The student must use not only self-exertion, but also, 
which is harder, self-effacement ; must spend labour 
on what will bring no glory to himself. That splendid 
essayist, the late Canon Mozley, used to speak of the 
“underground work” which the student in any sub- 
ject must provide ; the broad, deep, hid foundations of 
facts and judgments which will not appear at all in 
the book, or the lecture, or work of art, but which are 
necessary that the visible structure of the knowledge 
be soundly planted, and no flaws of the imposing 
masonry be risked by subsidence of the base. But 
here at once is the call for self-consecration. Weare 
to offer ourself in the selflessness of the student’s 
faithfulness, sincerity, and ambition of perfectness 
which will be no praise of self. But this is self- 
sacrifice, this is z7zfatio Christz. How true it seems 
that even of the most secular knowledge, “ other 
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foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ,” His sacrifice of self for their sake. Let 
then this “underground work” serve for indicative 
type of all self-forsakings of the student. 

Then the teacher. How easy is zs self-forsaking 
to delineate. In the imparting of knowledge there 
is not only mind in contact with mind, there is 
character in contact with character. For we learn 
and also we teach with the whole of us and not 
a part, with the composite energy of thought, feeling, 
action striking its stroke upon the same threefold 
nature of our pupil. If we bring our selfishness 
into the class-room, the lesson will relish of it, and the 
class receive the taint. If the teacher comes with 
worldliness in his spirit, with personal ambitions, 
greedy or petty ; if he is fond of self-display, irritably 
anxious about his claim to originality ; if he cannot 
deny himself rhetoric, epigram, flash, idle singularity, 
humour which is not convenient, scorn of existing 
authorities on his subject: then, as the least evil, he 
will cheapen his own authority with the class, who 
will detect and ridicule his self-assertiveness, and as 
a greater evil he will lower their standard, making 
them imitate, even while they deride, his superfici- 
ality, self-consciousness, vulgarity, and regard for the 
world, And counterwise the breath in him of an 
enthusiasm for his study, however reserved, the 
accent of an ascetic devotion to truth which trans- 
pires from him without his knowledge, the love of 
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exactness, finish, justice, proportion, the nobly plain 
manner, the deep chord now and again struck when 
deep things happen to be spoken of, the silent 
assumption of some great and severe principle, the 
dignity of a demeanour before a class fearless and 
superior to admiration, the sincerity which is 
ready to own an ignorance or a slip, these things, 
which are all of them notes of selflessness in the 
teacher, do most vitally quicken the better impulses 
of the taught which make for receptivity, and mortify 
in them the unworthy which harden the soul against 
the truth. 

One cannot pursue this train of thought into the 
many paths where it would lead us; but what a vista 
does it open out to us already! It is the vision 
of the Learned Life lived as a Christ-life, of the Incar- 
nation enacted in the profession of those who know. 
We are being told just now in some quarters that 
every man is a Christ, or may be so. These can be 
either “ wild and whirling words,” or words of truth 
and soberness, It is a true and sober certainty that 
in the profession of the Tradition of Knowledge we 
may each work out a little part of the work of Christ : 
our profession may be a mode of that activity by 
which man fills up what is behind, not, it may be, of 
the afflictions, but of the travail of Christ Jesus. It, 
too, is a redemption of the world through sacrifice : 
the world is by us to be won back from that evil 
of which the names are ignorance, error, blindness, 
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incompetence, by the self-giving of those who hold 
the good thing committed to us, the light of science, 
art, experience, of sacred and of secular knowledge. 
But the redemption will only be through sacrifice. 
For their sakes we must sanctify ourselves. Our 
culture of our mind, character, and aptitude must be 
at once a self-culture and a_ self-renunciation, a 
making the most of ourself, that we may make it 
as nothing for Christ’s sake and the brethren’s. We 
are to study and to teach, not as competitive bread- 
winners, but as beneficent bread-breakers, as the 
Frangipani of the intelligence, dealing to the hungry 
our bread, not of lore only which we have learned, 
but of life which we have lived and live, a life unto 
God in Christ, the life which is life eternal, to know 
the only true God and Jesus Whom He has sent. 

Brethren, the calling of those who know has often 
been praised as a great calling and desired as a 
sweet. But the greatness and the sweetness of it is, 
that to us is granted for their sakes, those others, 
to sanctify ourselves ; that we, in this sober and this 
holy meaning, we, every student and teacher of us, 
may be—a Christ. , 


SERMONS VI-IX 


THE CHRIST IN THE TEACHER 


(Your Addresses given in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 
to Schoolmasters and Tutors, January 14th and 15th, 1905.) 


I.—THE INCARNATION IN THE TEACHER 


JOHN i. 4.—‘‘In Him was Life, and the Life was the Light of men.” 


| ike one who has been many years a listener at 
these meetings, to be invited to be speaker 
brings, indeed, many and blessed and grateful 
memories, but brings also as to his task a special 
anxiety. If he misses the mark and fails to say 
what his hearers’ needs and wishes require from him, 
he cannot plead, as a stranger might, that he could 
not have known what was wished or needed. His 
safety will be to choose for our meditation some 
Christian verity great and central enough to claim 
the thoughts of us all as Christians: and then, since 
we are Christian teachers, to pray that the Spirit of 
truth may bring some things to his remembrance for 
the illustration of that verity in our work—such 
things as Christ may have said to a teacher in the 
course of an experience long shared with you. 

Now when a conference of educators gathers in a 
devotional meeting, there is at once declared a belief 
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that the secret of education lies in religion, and may 
be approached by devotion. But how far does that 
belief carry us? Does it mean that the secret is the 
secret of practical success, that Christianity can not 
only check faulty courses, like the divine sign of 
some inspired heathen, but also direct into right ones; 
can furnish not only an impulse, but also a method? 
It is the question I would ask myself to-night: how 
does Christianity guide the teacher in his work ? 

His work will hardly be more acceptably defined 
than as the art which brings up or brings out the 
man, which helps the man to realise himself. Even 
in systems (as of Sparta and perhaps Japan) which 
subordinate the man’s developement to the state’s, 
it is still an art of realising a manhood, though the 
manhood realised is not of the unit but the whole. 
But we Christians hold that the only full manhood 
to which humanity attains is that of the New Man, 
who grows from the seed of the Incarnation. For 
us, then, the teacher’s task can be only this—so to 
act on his scholars that the Christ may be formed in 
them, to be fellow-workers with God in the world- 
fact which we name the Word become flesh and 
dwelling among us. We are those who are to make 
smoother and plainer the way for the passage of the 
Incarnation. | 

How can we do this? 

Again we recall that the Christian knows this full 
manhood of man to be not original but derived, not 
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self-evolved but engrafted. “As many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become children 
of God . . . born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God . 

of His fulness have we all received.” And so we 
teachers have nothing which we have not received. 
We are no originals, no fountains of the force we 
minister, only its channel. We have but to transmit, 
like the Church of which our order is an arm, a 
Tradition. 

A Tradition. But what is it? What is the 
deposit, the good thing committed to us? 

We are for ever narrowing the conception of it. 
It is, say some of us, a body of truths, conveyed ina 
creed which the Church has formulated and ac- 
cepted, and a body of institutions in logical 
coherence with the creed. It is, say others, an 
experiential knowledge of God based on an example 
pictured in an inspired book. It is, say others again, 
a perception of spiritual fact in which the individual 
reason is a main factor. And the instrument by 
which the tradition is transmitted is, with one, the 
profession of a creed, with another a consciousness of 
being converted, with a third an illumination of 
mind which unifies all the thoughts. Yet the Tradi- 
tion is not one of these, but all, being the life which 
Christ brought into the world, of which sacrament 
and creed, or emotional experience, or the accept- 
ance by the reason, are but varying channels through 
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which it derives into the veins of men, The 
Christian tradition, the good thing committed to us 
is, first and last, a Life which came with Christ into 
the stock of humanity. 

Are we taking refuge in a helpless abstraction 
when we speak of a life once delivered unto the 
saints and by them to be handed on to the ages? 
Certainly the conception is mystical, if to be impalp- 
able to sense is mystical. Except in that respect, 
it may be questioned if the spiritual life is more 
mystical than the bodily. What know we of that, 
except that it is a correlation of the unit to the 
whole, a response of organism to environment by 
which the organism continues to exist? But what 
less than this do we know of the life by which man 
lives, not to the encompassing world of time and 
space, but to the spaceless and eternal Fact? We 
figure to ourselves the physical life of men, in its 
process if not in its unthinkable origin, as an inter- 
action of an individual’s will and the Will of the 
Whole. And even so we figure the spiritual. It, 
too, is an interaction of will and Will, only not the 
will of the flesh but of the total being, man, inter- 
acting with the total divine fact, not that fraction of 
it which is the sensible world. Then looking closer 
at the character of this interaction, we see it to be 
what, in abstract language, we might call the sur- 
render of the individual to the whole; or, in a 
speech of theology, the faith in Christ which justifies 
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and saves; or, in speech more deeply Christian, a 
death and passion by which man dies to self and 
lives to God. 

But if this is what the spiritual life is in the 
process which we can see, such must we conceive 
it to have been in the origin which we cannot. 

The event of Incarnation in a stable of Bethlehem, 
or, if we need not trace origins so far, then the event 
of Pentecost in the Upper Room, must have been a 
vitalising contact of will and Will, a reciprocity, an 
interchange on the one side of Grace, on the other 
of Faith, a Passion or self-surrender whereby the 
Church sprang alive unto God. This passion, this 
surrender, this death into life is the good thing 
committed to the saints: the safe keeping and trans- 
mission of this is the Christian tradition. This, the 
life of Christ communicated to men, potentially in 
the Incarnation event, actually and consciously in 
the outpouring of the Spirit, this, and not a body of 
doctrines (though in these it must clothe itself), not 
a historic incident (though that happened), not a 
moral example (though that was set), not a form of 
Church government (though a government is implicit 
in it), not a philosophy (though he, who can, must 
philosophise), not a rule of social relations (though 
brotherhood is our Christian society’s highest name), 
not even a character (though a character is the fruit 
that approves the tree)—not these, but the life, 
which they are not, while yet it is they, is the matter 
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of the Christian tradition. Vztaz lampada tradunt. 
What passes from hand to hand in the torch race 
of human history is not a knowledge but a power, 
not an art but an energy, not a method but a 
function: a life that is the light of men. 

And, for days of transition, as one hears our own 
called, in that truth lies hid, perhaps, the solvent of 
too stiff conservatism, the curb of rash individualism, 
the standard of belief, the ethic of subscription, the 
sanction and direction of discovery, reinterpretation, 
reform. 

But our subject is a narrower one. If this be so, 
if the Christian tradition be not a doctrine nor an 
institution, but a life, and if this life be the inter- 
action of will and Will, how is the Christian teacher 
advantaged by knowing this? By what kind of 
action on his part can the good deposit be conveyed 
by him to his scholars? 

The teacher can convey only that which he 
possesses: he must himself possess this life. But 
how does he possess it? Not as men possess a 
treasure in specie or security, nor as they possess 
a knowledge in formule retained by the memory 
which can be repeated, but as we possess bodily life 
—by living it, and that by living it not in the past, 
but in the present moment of conveyance. So in 
every moment of our teaching, if it is the life which 
we are to convey, we must make that life, make it 
by the interaction of our own will with the divine 
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Will, that is, by the surrender of self to God in 
the matter of the thing we teach. Is it a truth in 
theology we would convey? We must do an act 
of faith in conveying it: our own mind must open 
to the conception of a Son of God born as man, or 
risen from the dead, and our own will make to that 
truth the secret gesture of obedience, of sympathy 
of desire. Is it a truth in ethics? We must ourself 
yield that adhesion to the social good which our 
precept would impose on the disciple. Is it a truth 
in science, mathematics, scholarship, art? Our own 
mind must make its faithful response to the fact in 
the physical order, to the relation in the geometric, 
must kindle with the fire in the imaginative phrase 
or rhythm of syllables, must glow with the reverence 
for the beauty in line and tint and grouping of the 
picture. Briefly, we teach only what we live. If 
otherwise, where would be the use of a teacher? 
The written book would serve. And the book itself 
teaches, if it does teach, only because the writer’s 
life is in it, sptvat adhuc amor, vivunt commtsst calores. 

But yet, granted that the teacher can make the 
life he would convey, how does that making of it 
convey it, cause it to become life in the taught? 

Here, too, the disciple must be as his master. The 
taught can receive the life only by making it, by 
living it himself. How, then, can our making the 
life cause him to make it for himself? 

We teachers can convey the life as the Church 
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conveys it to her children—the Church, which indeed 
we the teachers are to those whom we teach. The 
Church transmits the tradition of the Incarnation 
life because she is the Body of Christ, the con- 
tinuance and extension in time and space of the 
life which is in Christ the Head: She is to the 
believer the Will of Christ to which his individual 
will makes response and surrender and thereby lives. 
For our own scholars and that side of their being 
to which our teaching may make its appeal, we the 
teachers are the Church, the projection of the Will 
of Christ with which their wills can have contact, 
and by contact and surrender have life. On our 
will, our personality, our character, touches the soul 
of the taught, and because in us he touches not us 
but the Christ in us, the spark of life springs, the 
tradition is conveyed, the scholar lives. Inasmuch 
as he makes this surrender of himself to the least 
of us, his teachers, he does it unto Christ. So is he 
taught: so Christ, Who is the life, becomes the light 
of the man who learns. 

These will seem only words, another figure, more 
apt or less apt than other figures men have framed 
for the uncomprehended fact, unless some experience, 
whether of learner or of teacher, echoes it in our 
own mind. But who lacks such an experience? Is 
it any one who has been a teacher? We have been 
some day before our class, and have been sure the 
thing we were teaching was not taught, that the 
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scholar did not receive. It was because we ourself 
had it not to give. It was as if we were to teach 
geometry and the reasoning problem was not clear 
in our brain, or chemistry and we had not mirrored 
the law of affinities or repulsions in our own memory, 
or grammar and the forms and modes were vague 
to ourself. For even so the pregnant truth of spiritual 
existence was on our lip, but was not in our spirit: 
it was but phrase from catechism, aphorism from 
theologian: there was no life in it, no surrender of 
our will, no passion of our soul. Our word was of 
the love of God, but just then that love of God was 
not shed abroad in our heart: of the great hope, but 
just then the hope was not burning in us; we were 
not, it may be, in doubt, for no foundation-stone of 
the argument had slipped or sunk, but in the eclipse 
of indifference: our mouth was stopped with earth, 
we were not trusting our soul unto the faithful Creator, 
were not making the act of faith “I believe in the 
life everlasting.” So the love of God, so the life 
everlasting, was not taught that day. On the morrow 
perhaps, God be thanked ; not then. 

Or we have been, not in the chair of master, but 
in young manhood or even likelier in boyhood, at 
the feet of a master. He spoke of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, perhaps with 
speech subtle and eloquent, perhaps in halting speech 
and rough. But we knew, quite well we knew, not 
by the phrase but by the tone, by some rhythm of 
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the ether between mind and mind, by some trans- 
figuring light on the personality, that this man’s soul 
was living the truth he spoke, that in his past he had 
wrought the righteousness, had endured the temper- 
ance, had foreseen and faced and ventured to undergo 
the judgment, and that in the now breathing moment 
his will was consenting to, nay, was embracing the 
will of God which he was seeking to tell us of. In 
such a one the Word—the word he taught—was 
made flesh to us who heard: he lived the truth he 
conveyed: there and then the will of Christ burned 
in him: our souls touched the Christ in him, and we 
took the fire. We also made the surrender to the 
truth which is faith, the surrender to the will which 
is life. So he preached, and so we believed. 

As it has been in such a memory of teaching or 
being taught, so we suppose it to be always. The 
tradition of life is by a mutual act of life between 
master and disciple, because the thing handed on is 
life not doctrine, is not in word but in power. A 
doctrine, an institution, if this were the deposit, we 
might hand on, as the statute-book or the volume 
of theology might be conveyed by the arm of a 
machine. But life is a fire conveyed by no commu- 
nicating channel, no reed of Prometheus, but by 
the spark struck out in the momently contact of the 
teacher's soul, touched itself by the soul of all things, 
with the scholar’s: the act of instruction, discipline, 
correction, exhortation, counsel, the incident of the 
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lesson or the worship, is the stroke at which springs 
the spark. For whenever the master, in any act 
upon the scholar, has sacrificed for the better doing 
of the act, and in the doing it, a pride, an ease, a 
comfort, an ambition, an egotism, a flattering popu- 
larity, a visible success, the enjoyment of an 
originality, the sparkle of an epigram, a noble anger, 
or a love which of love lacks its self-sacrifice; or 
when in such incidents, his spirit makes the move- 
ment towards the divine Spirit, of apprehension, 
of submission, of affection—when any of these 
surrenders of self, whether at the moment or in some 
long-passed self-conquest, becomes the means of a 
teacher’s act, there and then does the Incarnation 
happen, the Christ lives in His follower, he in the 
Christ. And when the scholar’s spirit lives to his 
master’s, it is not to him but to Christ that he lives ; 
and by that act of life he learns. It is in this way 
that the Incarnation is the teacher’s rule for his 
ministry. Would he learn what thing he ought to 
teach and how, he has but to ask, What choice of 
matter will be the liveliest and fullest response of my 
single will to that of Him Who encompasses me, and 
what method of fulfilling the choice will most keep 
that response alive? 

To-morrow let us pursue this thought—the Incar- 
nation a teacher’s guide—in three lines. The line of 
Thought: how does the Incarnation help myself to 
think and to make my scholars think, rightly to 
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divide the truths concerning authority and reason, 
tradition and development, creed and the ever- 
growing mind of man? 

The line of Emotion: how am I guided to train 
the affections and the passions of my scholars? 

Last the line of Action: how am I taught by it to 
steer my scholars in the world: does the Incarnation 
give the law to ambition, and the antidote to care? 

Can it be sufficient for these things, many of them 
so practical and mundane? Surely it can, if its 
sufficiency be of Christ, the Word made flesh. 
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Il.—THOUGHT 


HE Incarnation the teacher's guide in his edu- 

cation of others on the three lines of Thought, 
Emotion, Action—this was the plan of study we pro- 
posed last night for our conference to-day. How, we 
ask this morning, does the Incarnation enlighten 
us when we would teach another to think, would 
rightly divide for him the word of truth, and the 
claims upon him of the authority of the Church and 
the reason in his own heart, of the fixed formulas of 
an early creed and also the monitions of a living and 
growing intelligence ? 

Our starting-point is the conception, if we may 
briefly recall it, which we have formed of the 
Christian tradition, the good thing committed to 
the saints. We conceive of it as not a set of 
doctrines and institutions or even a mould of 
character, though these are of it, but as a life re- 
ceived from God and transmissible from man to man. 
We think we are not using mere words and helpless 
abstractions, but that there really is such a thing as 
a tradition of life spiritual no otherwise than of life 
physical. If life of body in its continuance certainly 
and by inference in its beginning, is a response of 
unit to society, the organism coming into the shores 
of life and there maintaining itself by a relation to 
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parent and nurse, growing and becoming a power 
upon things by action and reaction with comrade, 
tutor, fellow-worker, fellow-soldier, fellow-trader, 
fellow-student: no otherwise, say we, is the life of 
soul a response of unit to society, and this organism 
too is born into the shores of light by a parentage 
of the Church (which is the Body of Christ and there- 
fore the point or surface of divine fact with which 
the soul of a man has the contact by which ‘it lives) 
and there it maintains itself by a continuous re- 
ciprocity, a momently effected union of the single 
will with the will of the whole. In this reciprocity, 
the action of the Church is the preaching of the 
Word, the proffer of Sacraments, the touch of ex- 
ample and influence and social discipline. The 
reaction of the soul is the receptivity which assimi- 
lates the Word, the faith which actualises the 
Sacrament, the humility and love which mirror an 
example or echo an influence or are plastic to 
a discipline. The effecting of a just interaction 
between the individual and the corporate will, by 
which at each moment is struck the spark of life, 
this is the faith which saves. Thus the Church 
becomes the agent in the transmission, thus she 
communicates the good deposit to age after age. 
She can do it because she is the body of Christ, that 
is to say, because she conforms herself to the divine 
energy and mirrors the divine mind and vibrates the 
heart-beats of divine love, and in so doing becomes 
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to the individual soul the All-Will unto which the 
single will must live. 

There we have described the function of the 
Teacher too. He is an organ of the Church, and 
his function of transmitting life is as hers. He must 
so reflect the divine will as to become a part of the 
spiritual fact to which his scholar’s soul can make 
the response which is life, That i is, he must receive 
in his own being the Incarnation, that he may impart 
it to another ; he must live unto Christ in the act of 
teaching, that his scholar may live unto Christ in 
Him. 

But we have to particularise more. In the line of 
life which has to be transmitted there are the three 
strands of Thought, Feeling, Act: we have to teach 
our scholars to ¢hizk the world of divine or final fact, 
to love that world of divine reality, and to exert 
towards it their energy of action. It is of the strand 
of Thought we are now to speak. 

Since the teacher must receive the Incarnation 
before he can communicate it, what is this incarna- 
tion of his thought ; how is the Word made flesh in 
his intelligence ? 

It is as always by a Passion, a surrender of the 
will. This passion can be undergone when a man 
makes his creed, which creed is only his faith in- 
tellectualised and furnished with an expression. 
“Makes it,” we say, for whether a creed is framed by 
the man for himself or accepted from the Church, he 
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equally makes it. In the formulation then of our 
creed there must be a passion, a death to self-seek- 
ing, self-assertion, prejudice, love of triumph and 
the vainglory of originality or acumen, there must 
be riddance of unfaithful media, atmospheres which 
mellow the facts, lenses which alter their perspective. 
There must be a brave venture and a brave humility, 
venture which accepts the risk that truth may be 
unsweet, humility which is careless of the ambitions 
of self and full of care for the brotherhood. For 
these things, so easy to overname, who is sufficient? 
Do we count the cost, in youth’s adventure of mind, 
when to theologise is only a joy of self-expression ? 
“Truth at all costs” we say: but did that mean, even 
at the cost of questing for truth not in the romantic 
pleasance of study but in the bald streets and 
markets of practice: the cost of foregoing some 
brilliant gift, which the Almighty has no occasion 
for, ‘that Excalibur which was my pride”: the cost 
of accepting after all as right some doctrine I had 
called conventional or obscurantist, of leaving my 
own philosophic system unrounded off and ending 
in a ragged fringe of mystery, of discarding a fancy 
which was a quaint toy, a theory which was a talis- 
man of price: the cost of discovering my own 
nonentity as a thinker, or, what is very much the 
same, that my place, as to the mode of faith and 
the prospects in the kingdom of heaven, is in the 
roll of common men? 
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And when this is done, and the Christ is in any 
measure incarnate in our own thought, how do we 
enable our scholars to receive the Incarnation? 
How do we teach them to think aright, that is, 
to be in those relations to the world of reality 
which are relations of life on that surface of the 
soul which is the intelligence? 

At once there occurs the grand division of things 
intelligible into the two orders of the sensible and 
the supra-sensible, more popularly described as 
secular and religious knowledge, but more instruc- 
tively as instrumental and vital knowledge. And 
for ourselves the question will rise whether the 
secular or instrumental’ knowledge and its com- 
munication is any province of the Christian teacher 
as Christian, and whether the Incarnation truth can 
possibly contribute anything to the teaching of 
languages, physics, and geometry and the like, which 
must occupy the main time of the teacher; whether 
in fact on these instructions the instructor’s faith 
or unfaith has any bearing at all. 

It has perhaps not been usual to claim mathe- 
matics or philology as matters for a Christian’s 
faith. But this may be because faith has not been 
understood with true enlargement. If faith is, 
not the intelligent assent to a particular set of 
propositions, but a relation of the whole being of a 
man to final fact, by which relation he lives, and 
continuous adaptation, by which he survives, then 
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everything knowable is matter of faith or unfaith. 
Every new fact reflected by the mind is an increase 
of life in the learner: it may indeed minister in the 
form of art and practical invention to his physical 
and social life, but in any case it has increased by 
just so much the fulness and clearness of the image 
reflected from the fact upon the mind, so much 
more of the cosmos has realised itself upon the 
microcosm, so much more complete is the adaptation 
of individual to whole. If we believe as we profess 
that the Christ Who is incarnate in the Church, 
Christus Redemptor, was and is also Christus 
Creator, the maker of the worlds, we must believe 
that the act of understanding those worlds, being 
an adaptation of self to them, an admission of that 
part or influence of the Christ into the soul, is an 
incarnation of Christ to the man’s spirit, though 
in the lower and more elementary life only of that 
spirit. As truly as Christ the Creator made the 
hills and floods and winds and organs of the speech 
of man, so truly does He also make the knowledge 
in us of geology, chemistry, philology, and even 
the grammars of them. And so all subjects that 
can be taught are a conveyance of the Incarnation, 
and the Incarnation has a guidance for us here. 
We ask, What shall 1 teach? and the answer comes, 
“Geology”; for in knowing that we know more of 
that which Christ is, we do obedience of the mind 
to Him in this region of His manifestation, we are 
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conformed to this Wisdom which was there when 
God appointed the foundations of the earth, and 
which rejoiced in the habitable parts of His earth. 
We ask, How shall I teach it? and the answer 
comes, “ With fulness of truth and fearlessness and 
precision,” because so to teach is to do this obedience 
to those divine facts: and further with reverence 
and with intellectual joy in the vastness, fitness, 
wonder, beauty of the divine architecture of the 
solid frame of things. Thus in imparting even 
the most secular knowledge, we still are mediating 
the Incarnation; even if here we omit to notice, 
what will escape no one, that a moral, and if a 
moral then a Christian element, enters into any 
act of learning whatsoever, since every attention, 
perseverance, interest of the mind is an act of will 
and therefore is of faith. 

But we have glanced at the matters of secular 
learning rather to test the validity of our theory 
by that experiment of its universal value, than 
because the application to these subjects is really 
demanded from us, It is where the matter of the 
learning is religious, the supra-sensible object of 
thought, of which the knowledge is vital knowledge, 
that we shall be asked to show that the Incarnation 
truth can point the matter of the lesson and inform 
its methods. Can we make promise that it will 
do this? 

If it will, then at least it will render us teachers 
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of these “days of transition” no otiose service, 
nor will it miss a welcome. Few teachers deny 
some embarrassment of their art when it has to 
teach the faith, A symbol which was minted in 
the speech of the fourth century has to be proved 
lawful tender to minds of the twentieth: a Bible 
now subjected to that solvent which our simpler 
brethren name, in that almost consecrated mis- 
phrase of theirs, “the so-called higher criticism,” 
has to be imparted as a body of authoritative 
truth : a catechism, which once crystallised doctrinal 
controversies of which many elements have perished 
or been transmitted, has to be text-book between 
teacher and learner of whom neither can fit his 
thought into those old categories: institutions of 
worship and sacramental shapes, which were 
moulded by and for the social circumstances of a 
far-off age of Church people, have to be shown to 
be living and genial to Church people on this side 
of the wide interval. And indeed at moments the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart faint, and 
the voice drums hollow in the speaker’s own ears, 
as he enounces some steely proposition, and 
wonders “If I cannot assimilate this food of souls, 
these sheep—how shall they?” 

To the teacher at a transition period when the 
faith of the age 


Wanders between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
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clearly there can nothing come more welcome than 
that which proffers life, the power to be born. But 
that is the proffer of the Incarnation truth, when it 
turns its light upon this path. For it tells him that 
the tradition he is to hand on is not a doctrine, nor 
even a history, but a life. It is a life that he him- 
self received when he received his faith: what he 
received, and in what way he received, this he must 
give and thus. If he find that his own faith which 
made him a Christian came to him wholly and only 
by a catechism, a creed, a history, then by repeating 
history, creed, catechism, he may hope to convey 
faith to another. But if not, let him not expect to 
make new Christians so. If, on the contrary, he find 
that he learned of truth just so much as he lived, 
that he believed faithfully just those articles of the 
faith which, when they were made part of his ex- 
perience, ministered to him life, then let him expect 
that so will his pupil learn. When the instruction 
he gives is an activity of his own being in which his 
spirit unites itself to the Spirit of the All, and when 
the learner’s spirit, meeting the teacher's, quickens 
with the same vital heat, responds to the life that 
touches him through his master’s, and in a heart- 
experience, brief and ideal perhaps rather than 
practical, yet lives the doctrine he is studying, then, 
and then only, the tradition of faith passes, a Chris- 
tian verity is taught and learnt. 

We shall, however, teach with a difference as our 
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hearers differ. To the undoubting and docile nature, 
in which the child-heart has not yet come to self- 
assertion or even self-consciousness, we shall say, 
“It is not enough that you recite a creed or even 
that you think the record of fact to be a true record. 
This is not to believe. To believe a creed is to live 
it: religion is not in word only but in power. You 
must be in conduct and affections ‘as good as your 
word, and what you recite on the lips you must 
translate in the motions of hand and foot that go 
about the daily duty, and the beatings of the heart 
towards the author and finisher of your faith. You 
have believed in God’s fatherhood, when you render 
Him a son’s love; in Christ’s atoning passion, when 
you crucify the lusts of self; in the coming of the 
Holy Ghost Who spake by the prophets, when, 
yielding yourself to the holy instinct in your own 
breast and letting your light shine in virtuous and 
brotherly conduct, you perme yourself a prophet of 
the Spirit Who speaks in you.” 

To those who can question and doubt, those for 
whom holy Church has no spell, and cecumenical 
wisdom no authority, we must say, “Our gospel is 
not in word only, but also in power. You cannot 
confute our creed by overthrowing it in word, for it 
is not built on word alone. As power you know it, 
and only as power can you disprove it. The fateful 
question is, not what does the man of Christ know, 
but zs the man in Christ? Therefore you may not 
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take refuge from the claims of faith in the shelter of 
the Know-nots, for power can be known to be or to 
be not. We do know whether we are alive: we do 
know whether from a faith held life comes or does 
not come. And yet because our gospel is not in 
power only but also in word, you must not take 
refuge from its claims in a morality without a creed. 
You must go on to formulate this knowledge of being 
alive and of living unto God: you too must have 
a creed, whether you take it or make it, a creed, a 
form of sound words. For creed is but faith in- 
tellectualised, it is life in the organ, mind; life 
become fully conscious of itself and taking to itself 
a body of flesh in the speech as well as in the prac- 
tice of a man. Creed is Christ incarnate in your 
thought.” 

And yet more again. We shall say to them, “If 
you may not be agnostic nor yet creedless, neither 
may you be individualist. None of us liveth to him- 
self and no man dieth to himself; yes, and also no 
man even ¢hinketh to himself and dieth to himself 
the death of the Christian’s self-surrender of mind to 
the All-Mind. In the life of thought too you must 
live by membership in the Church, for it is the Body 
of Christ Who is the head, the fountain of its vitality 
and knowledge. The Church—it is the will of God 
come to you in a system of conduct towards and 
with a brotherhood, the wisdom of God come to you 
in the reflection cast upon the abiding Catholic mind 
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of all the ages, the life of God come to you ina 
tradition which transmits not a dogma, an institu- 
tion, a rule, but a fire of life, which springs, as a fire 
springs, at the touch of your human faith against 
divine fact. Our gospel is in word aud in power. 
The man which doeth the righteousness of this law, 
even he shall live thereby.” 


To name the disciple’s doubts is to name the 
master’s misgivings in a cloudy and dark day of 
questionings. Like other of man’s extremities, this 
perplexity of his, even if it be not extreme, is 
heaven’s opportunity. Let his heart fear and be 
enlarged. For he holds the secret of his heart’s 
enlargement in holding that faith is life unto God, 
seeing that all life is change, and growth, and re- 
modelling of flesh by spirit. Are ours, what they 
call them, days of transition? Be itso. The bridge 
then of our transit is the life that was in Jesus Christ 
born of woman. Can we trust it, a bridge so narrow? 
Yes, for it is like the bridge of the fable. The 
Knight who would fain cross the great and wide 
waters before the Castle of the Grail “findeth a 
bridge which seemeth him a bowshot in length and 
in breadth not more than a foot: he knoweth not 
what he may do, for it seemeth him none may pass 
it, neither afoot nor on horse, but when he crosseth 
and blesseth himself and commendeth his soul to 
God as he that thinketh to die, he smiteth his horse 
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with his spurs, and findeth the bridge wide and large 
as soon as he goeth forward: for by this passing are 


proven most of the Knights that are fain to enter 
therein.” 
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III,.—PASSION 


E are to ask next how the faith in the Incarna- 

tion can give us the motive and rule for the 

training in the young of the affections and passions, 

how the teacher can transmit down the channel of 

the scholar’s emotional nature the Christian tradition 
of a life. 

Would it be wrong to say that the training of the 
affections is training which we have not given? It 
has not appeared to be any part of the school or 
college course, and has been left to the home—with 
an exception, not unimportant, the corporate affection 
which we name public spirit. The passions too, 
though we certainly have not ignored them, we 
can hardly be said to have trained. We have used 
some prophylactics, and have punished abuses ; but 
have we enlightened and inspired the nature out of 
which offences come? 

Our guide is the Incarnation, our method is to 
convey a divine communicated life. 

And first we must receive it. In our own affections 
and passions the Christ must be Incarnate. 

But how do we image to ourselves the mode of 
this Incarnation? Too much, surely, as mortification 
only, whereas it is a life, not a death, we seek: too 
much as a self-mastery which is of the curb only, 
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not of the spur: which applies to our passions, an 
asceticism ; to our affections, a stoicism. Warmth of 
emotion, forthcomingness, tenderness, welcoming of 
confidence, we are afraid of and forbid. We makea 
philosophy of a weakness, our insular shyness; and 
a pride of our social disability. We think it a part 
of our truthfulness not to wear our heart upon our 
sleeve, when really the hiding of the heart, if we 
have it, is the real dissembling, This refusal to let 
the mouth speak out of the abundance of the heart, 
to coin the good treasure of the heart for the enrich- 
ment of mortals, this lack of Christian zappycia is 
so much loss of vitalising heat; it is a failure so far 
of the Incarnation in our nature. The teacher should 
be a “live man,” not in the mind and will only, but 
also in the heart: alive unto God, certainly, not to 
self, but alive. All the affection which can be 
kindled towards the Alma Mater, towards the 
brethren in work, towards the scholars, is to be 
purified, but evoked. Whoso left house or brethren, 
or parent, or wife, or children, was to receive a 
hundredfold in friends and love, if only he left them 
for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. Is not that to 
say that the affections were made that they might 
be not nullified by a death, but indwelt by a life? 
This means (does it not?) that we may and must 
love our school or our college, as nature has 
prompted us, but love it purely, which is to say, 
selflessly ; not loving the college more than the 
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university, nor the house more than the school ; 
not being more zealous for its prosperity than for its 
purity, more afraid of scandal than of sin; not let- 
ting sentiment and the natural romance of corporate 
life blunt our care for practical needs—health, learn- 
ing, efficiency. 

And it means that we hold our colleagues highly 
in love for their work’s sake, not falling under the 
known temptations of life with equals—hard judg- 
ment, self-comparisons, social envy, the jealousy of 
the department, the spites of the cloister ; not, if we 
be a first among equals, exploiting the energies of our 
fellows unjustly for the good of the cause, not sacri- 
ficing the man to the cause beyond what we sacrifice 
of ourself. 

And it means that we love our scholars—but in 
Christ. That we should love them is more than only 
natural: it is part of the divine economy, a factor 
in our efficiency as teachers. But as we, in this 
country’s schools, claim a parenthood, so must our 
love be parental, and that rule of the natural parent’s 


love, 
By purest pleasure unbeguiled 
To idolize or wife or child, 


must be ours with altered phrase. But this parental, 
or unselfish love, this love of the scholar “in Christ,” 
does not come, perhaps, without heedfulness. Evil 
is present with us herein, as mournful records show ; 

and still more certainly present is the appearance af 
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evil. There is (and it is helpful to be aware of it) a 
ring of malevolent observation, eager to misread the 
teacher’s conduct and to impute itself, its own par- 
tiality, injustice, unwholesomeness, or deeper evil. 
Better than even the appearance of unsound emotion 
would be the most ascetic coldness, But better 
again than this is the selfless love, in Christ ; yea, the 
love of master and disciple which was the Christ’s 
own: for “ Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” 

All this is with ourselves. What with our pupils? 
How can we convey to them the incarnation of the 
affections ? 

As we can only give them what we have received, 
so, too, we can give it only as it was given to us. 
We must teach them that the affections were given 
not to be mortified, but made alive; that they 
are Christians and not Stoics; that their affec- 
tions, and even their passions, are a divinely yielded 
opportunity for that self-surrender which is the 
Incarnation in man. 

But is not this field of teaching somewhat a new 
one? At least it has been common to ignore one half 
of the affections of our young people, and to leave 
this to a “home-lesson”—I mean the affections 
toward the family. 

It will be said the abandonment is necessary ; there 
are no occasions for the teaching ; object-lessons can 
be had only in the home. Yet we have one occasion. 
We take the boy from home, and demand his loyalty 
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for the school ; and we do this at a cost, the risk and 
often the fact of an intellectual and moral severance 
from his family. For, while it may be true, as is 
urged, that the sympathy between child and parent 
is not less, but more, than it was a_ half-century 
ago, this sympathy is rather over things physical and 
social than intellectual. Our occasion, then, is this 
call on us to counteract the centrifugal force, set up 
by ourselves, the schoolmasters, which draws a young 
heart away from home: we must turn the hearts of 
the children to the fathers. There are some means 
of this. Our general attitude towards the parent 
(for this does not escape the son), our exhortation 
of the new boy, our Confirmation-time talks on the 
whole duty of youth, and the interest we show in 
that minor morality, the Sunday letter home—these 
are among our instruments of reconciliation for the 
severance in things moral. The severance in things 
of the mind—which is incident to the succession of 
every generation, but is more serious in periods of 
new knowledge—at what advantage is the reconcilia- 
tion of this taken in hand by a believer in the In- 
carnation! For he who believes that truth comes to 
man not in word, however new, but in power, that 
not by searching with the pure intelligence can we 
find out God, but by living unto Him with the total 
being of us, such a one can best understand and 
interpret to others the essential oneness of man’s 
thought under progressive forms, and persuade the 
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son that he touches, though with a new language, the 
same reality as his father, and the father as his son. 
The other half of a boy’s affections, those towards 
the larger family, his school, we educate with dili- 
gence. Yet this, too, might be a wiser diligence, 
For its scope is no less than to teach him to love 
his school “in Christ.’ The Word must be made 
flesh in this affection towards the body corporate, 
or else that affection will remain pagan. Here there 
is surely something left to do. To depaganise the 
natural man of our school youth, to convert the 
heathen festival of athletics into a devotion of 
Christian soldiership, the heathen instinct of soli- 
darity for evil, or at least for moral ignobleness, into 
the Christian brotherliness of care for the common 
virtue; to make religion no longer an exclusive 
compartment, but a pervading element, and the 
Holy Fellowship a communion of the school-fellow- 
ship; to interweave the powers of the life to come 
with the life that now is, by frank and not maladroit 
reference and appeal, as by remembrance in public 
prayer of the events of a term; to teach churchman- 
ship through public schoolmanship, rebuking the 
narrowness and worldliness and rivalries of the 
latter, and its refusal to honour all men and all 
schools; to lift school patriotism out of a tribal 
religion, into the worship of One of Whom every 
matpia in heaven and earth is named—to do this 
is a task which at least we shall not say we have 
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achieved. Yet into these channels, too, must we 
convey the tradition of the Incarnate Life. 


But there are affections which are named the 
passions ; what can the educator do about the love 
which has for its right issue marriage? Hitherto he 
seems to have left it alone, and while we speak 
plainly of other desires of the flesh, we leave our 
young people in much ignorance about this one, 
banning, indeed, the excess, but not directing the 
use. In consequence, the young are somewhat con- 
fused in conscience, and find a lack of principle to 
support self-mastery, when conventional rules and 
the too vague sanctions of religion fail to satisfy 
their reason. This was not always so, Chivalry 
offered some discipline in “the maiden passion for 
a maid,” and the worship of her “by years of valiant 
deeds”: and barbarism has found some equivalent 
in the rude institutions of the tribe. A Greek city 
here and there would appear to have methodised 
the treatment of a cognate affection within the same 
sex. We Christians must discover the neéded dis- 
cipline in the Incarnation truth: the Life is a light 
on this path too. For it is a part of the Incarnation 
process that the passion called Love is the human 
answer to the force called Beauty. The fact which 
these correlatives constitute has a divine purpose, 
that of Union, the union of humanity with itself, 
and ultimately with its Maker. Upon this fact is 
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built the family, and through it the tribe and the 
nation. It is, in the social order, as gravitation in 
the physical, a force of cohesion by which “all 
things consist.” We must conceive, then, that the 
Word made flesh is made flesh in this so central 
element of human nature. Yes, here too, in the 
strong impulsion by which human kind is drawn 
together, God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself. Human love, even of man and woman, 
can be a medium of the Incarnation. There the 
light falls upon the problems of love and marriage, 
Here is the discipline of passion. It is given to men 
so to use this passion as to be serving therein the 
world’s redemption. Love is not lawful only, but 
blest, when it is a self-surrender to the Divine Will 
in things which makes for union, when, that is, it 
is not a self-seeking, is not for the lover’s own and 
sole enjoyment, but is fulfilled in marriage, and is 
both energised and also controlled by that fulfilment, 
In marriage, we say: because without the perma- 
nence of marriage, without its bond of “for better 
for worse,” the union would not be a self-surrender, 
not a giving of a person to a person, but only the 
selfish barter which is lust. Passion which by such 
unselfish use is holy, is sin only when the use is 
selfish, when the lover seeks his own, when there 
is no upgiving of the personal will, with all its hopes, 
enjoyments, experiences, fate, to the eternal Will 
that would mingle itself with earth. 
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Have we taught all this? Or, if not, can it be 
taught? We have warned against lust, but let us 
exhort unto love; let us impart the precept that 
God has not made the magnetism of beauty for 
nought, much less for a snare, but for an oppor- 
tunity. He has put in our power a more perfect 
self-surrender to His purpose, the surrender which, 
where love can be fulfilled, lies in the devotion of 
wife and husband, and of parent; or, where love 
must be denied, lies in an obedience to the will of 
the Whole, which is the more penetrating as the love 
is stronger. 

But school and college are no place for such in- 
structions? These could be given only on the most 
apt occasions, and at these places there are none? 
Formal occasions, no doubt, are few; but we do at 
times speak with youth or boy on their human career, 
and it seems “a weak disabling of oneself,” to with- 
hold speech on that career’s most critical turning- 
goal. No more can be asked of us, but also no less, 
than that beside the counsels how to deal with 
work, business, ambition, fortune, we should find 
room, too, for a counsel how to deal with life’s 
mightiest experience, life’s most whole-hearted ad- 
venture, life’s most open-handed act of giving, the 
love which is fulfilled in marriage. 

Last, there are affections which have no issue in 
marriage and yet are passions. This is the quarter 
from which our pastorate of the school most dreads 
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the wolf. The suggestion shall be made that our 
vigilance, which has not been little, has not been 
wholly well informed and sufficiently discerning of 
good and evil. Our defence of the fold has been too 
purely defensive. We have condemned the passion, 
repressed its manifestations, punished scandals, and 
have not admitted to ourselves that this passion is 
an elemental fact in human nature of the same order 
as the legitimatised passion of sex, not in itself 
either good or evil, but only as selfishness or selfless- 
ness makes it the one or the other; and that, there- 
fore, it requires less tc be mortified (though it needs 
this) than to be tamed and harnessed for a true 
usefulness. The love between the sexes has for its 
issue Marriage: love within the same sex has for 
issue Brotherhood. God, Who hath made everything 
beautiful in its time, made this beauty, whether grace 
of person, social pleasantness, or charm of mind, that 
its attraction might work union. If we admit that the 
attractiveness of children—‘ children, the delight of 
the world,” in Lancelot Andrewes’ thanksgiving—has 
for purpose to ensure the loving care of parent, and 
a scholar’s grace of wit to animate the teacher, why 
do we suppose that the like is not the case with the 
attraction of the young, one for another, within the 
same sex? Like those others it serves a purpose, 
and that purpose is fellowship, friendship, brother- 
hood. The evolutionists may say what some of them 
will about the fleshy origin of the passion: the same 
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is true of other and more spiritual affections. But 
unless of the love of man and woman it can be 
shown that it is not only sacramentally joined to an 
appetite in the flesh, as, indeed, a// man’s spirituali- 
ties have a root in the flesh, but is wholly elaborated 
out of the carnal appetite, and marriages are xo¢ 
made in heaven at all but in the clay of earth— 
unless this is so, we must find a spiritual origin of 
this more suspected passion, too, while we admit its 
affinity to the flesh, and therefore, as with other love, 
its propinquity to fleshliness. 

But this means that the way of dealing with it 
must be the way of the Incarnation. Two counsels 
that truth offers us. To one the merest reference 
will content you. The passion, considered only as 
the flesh, is, let us remember, an energy of life. 
Doubtless we have been teaching our youth that 
where indulgence is sin, it is so because it is a wrong 
and irreverence to the sacred gift of life. Then (or 
else the rest was taught in vain) we shall have been 
teaching them also that life is sacred, because Christ 
made it so, being born of woman. 

The other is this. We tell the boy, in one of those 
opportunities which can be met with or else be made, 
that in this obscure experience rising within him, 
which he knows to be rebuked, but does not know 
why, God is not merely leading him into temptation, 
but is creating an opportunity for His child to take 
part in the Incarnation, that is, to consent to and 
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co-operate in God’s purpose of Brotherhood. “He 
causes you to feel drawn in heart towards your kind. 
But this drawing may become in you a selfishness, 
not a self-surrender; and this is so when by the 
circumstances of age, mind, and character, the object 
of your feeling cannot be your friend, nor the affec- 
tion be an enduring one, when what you care for is 
not himself, not the personality of him, what he is 
in body and mind and spirit, as where love is between 
friends ; not this, but a passing and selfish pleasure 
to yourself, one which will do no good to either, and 
may do harm to both. When this is so, then this 
drawing of your heart is not even so for nought. It 
is still God’s drawing of you, if you but knew to 
what. It is to Brotherhood. This is the opportunity 
He makes in you to wed your young spirit to Him 
in His purpose of a rightful union of mortal spirits 
one with another in Him, the Father, in Whom every 
family of brothers in earth and heaven is named. 
This is part of the great Incarnation. But the In- 
carnation is Christ’s unselfishness, God’s rendering 
up Himself to His world. In that unselfishness you 
are called to share through your heart’s affections ; 
you are called to ‘love as brethren,’ and to love no 
otherwise. And when love would be otherwise, then 
you are bidden for love’s sake to mortify love, lest it 
hinder Christ’s purpose. It is an opportunity made 
you to love indeed. And yet again, so to forsake 
an affection is not to mortify it: this is not mortifica- 
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tion, but a death unto life. You forsake one affection 
to receive a hundredfold in this present life by the 
love, not of this one or that, but of many brethren, 
and of Christ Who within Himself makes all the 


many one.” 
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IV.—ACTION 


HE last connection in which we are to think of 

the art of teacher is that of the life of Action. 
How does the Incarnation truth inspire him to train 
his scholars for right conduct in the field of practice, 
for right attitude towards the impulsions of ambition 
and the strain of care? 

How wide is the interval which separates, in their 
religious conceptions of this field of the practical 
life, the Jehovah-worshipper and the worshipper of 
Christ! The Jew with his assumption of a temporal 
dispensation, of a Lord God Who blessed His friend 
and smote His foe with the forces of nature, Who 
would not let the sun burn by day, neither the moon 
by night, but turned aside the march of the pesti- 
lence and the flight of the arrow from the soul of 
His saints; and the modern pietist whose talk is of 
special providences; how easily is their confidence 
rebuked by history and statistics and laws of nature! 
But the Christ-worshipper, for whom Providence is 
not a power which alters outward facts for the sake 
of heaven’s favourite, which shifts the opposing pieces 
on life’s chess-board that the mortal may play a 
winning game, but a Spirit within the man teaching 
his fingers to make the move which wins; this 
believer in the Incarnation is not to be confounded 
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in his trust by discovery of nature's fixity. For him 
that which God alters is not the world, but the man: 
but in altering him, he alters for him the world. He 
does not dry up the river before the feet of His saint 
nor extinguish the fire, but He bears up his chin 
that the river cannot overflow him, and charms his 
limbs so that the fire does not kindle upon him. 
Yes, here again it is seen that Christ is Life in us: 
for as everywhere the living creature lives on not by 
what happens in the environment, but by adapting 
self to whatever happens there, so God preserveth 
the souls of His saints, not by readjusting the facts 
around them, but by a life-energy within, which fits 
the organism to the facts; which is but to say, with 
more precision, what those say, with more poetry, 
who tell us that only the sage is wise and rich 
and happy, and there is nothing either bad or good 
but thinking makes it so, that men at some time 
are masters of their fate, that destiny only 
means character, and that a service may be perfect 
freedom. 

For us, then, the secret of the practical life; as of 
the intellectual and emotional, is the Incarnation. 
Success is to have the Christ within. To seek and 
find the kingdom of heaven is to have all things of 
practice added unto us. 

But we have not only to learn this secret but to 
impart it, for we are to train youth in the arts of 
Action. And this secret is part of the great tradi- 
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tion once committed unto the saints. And that 
tradition is not in word, but power; not a doctrine, 
but a life. And that life can be conveyed, not by 
our teaching it and those others learning it, but by 
our living it and by their living it in touch with us. 
In giving to another the Incarnation-life we must be 
ourselves receiving it. 

At what advantage, then, does a teacher of our 
race and Church undertake this lesson of Action! 
His is no monastery school, with recluses for in- 
structors of youth. The master is man of action, 
and his profession is in part a business: the tutor or 
lecturer can be also man of the world on the side of 
him which is not student. If to teach a subject we 
need first to have studied it, how readily may we gain 
the qualification of being masters of those who act. 
Ambition and Care, the two phases of one tempta- 
tion of the soul in the life practical, do so easily 
beset us. 

Care and Ambition, they are but two phases of 
one thing, the Struggle for Existence: care, the 
struggle to live at all ; ambition, the struggle to live 
greatly: the struggle anxious, and the struggle 
hopeful; the cares of this world which hamper, the 
deceitfulness of riches which allures. We teachers 
make good trial of both. Of ambition. Besides 
that we are tempted as all men in all professions by 
the will to live, the impulse to assert and verify and 
fulfil the personal self, to make full proof of our 
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ministry and in it full proof of our manhood, to 
establish our professional credit as teacher, organiser, 
ruler, originator of method, inspirer of ideas in our 
order, to do some work which shall be distinctive, 
and give content and significance to our name, to 
win and enjoy gratitude, recognition, perhaps tangible 
reward—beside this desire to realise self, which we 
share with all men, there is the subtler ambition 
which we think ourselves to hold on behalf not of 
self but others, ambition on behalf of the school or 
the college, the old foundation we are to sustain, the 
new we are to advance, the loyalty to a corporate 
body which seems to justify, even to demand, a 
worldliness at which, were it on our private fortune’s 
account, we should scruple; such as due and telling 
advertisement among an ignorant public, business 
arts which increase the flow of custom to our 
business, the politic management of persons with 
whom our work’s fortunes are concerned, governors, 
parents, colleagues, public, and the exploitation for 
a material usefulness of such spiritual forces as 
patriotic sentiment, traditional pride, the romance 
of an Alma Mater, a racial or national or class ideal, 
a watchword of Church opinion, or a standard of 
public virtue which is also a practical and marketable 
asset ; briefly, there is the offer made to us, as to 
Christ, of a kingdom of the world, though a small 
one, and the glory of it, which perhaps is to us not 
so very small. 
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And if of ambition, of care also we make good 
trial. The gross, all-but-all men’s care for the daily 
bread, or, if not that, for the bread of a family, or 
the bread of old age. But then also the care—our 
care, our own—for the solvency, for the living wage 
of prosperity of the institution; the cares of a 
school’s finance, or even a college’s, cares about 
comings and leavings, cares of housekeeping, sani- 
tation, nursing, cares of business relations with 
client, colleague, governing body, cares about public 
credit and the fair name of the school or college 
where misfortune may spell bankruptcy, cares of the 
conflict between our ideals in education and false 
popular standards of the multitude demanding 
panem et circenses for their children, “ practical” 
education and athletics, and making such things as 
these the articulus stantis et cadentis schole: besides 
those things which are written, that which cometh 
upon us, not daily yet on many days, the care of 
social purity, a care the more envenomed because 
coarsened by its character of being a material sorrow 
and not purely a spiritual. “I cannot promise you 
a care-less life,” said a veteran in the schools to a 
beginner. Which of us will say that the veteran 
was too dark a prophet? 

Well, the ambition is there and the care is there, 
and at times we fret under one or even both: we 
sigh for quiet and freedom to do the work which is 
spiritual only, the handling of minds and characters: 
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we are indignant at the ambitious self-seeking and 
worldly regard which sits so close to our professed 
ideals and mocks at their romance. But do we well 
to be angry with this mixture and perturbation in 
our moral life? Surely we do most ill. For we are 
no monks holding school in a cloister for instruction 
in letters and doctrine, and leaving the arts of life 
to some school of chivalry, but teachers of the whole 
art of manhood, and therefore of action in the world 
of men, of how a man should bear himself towards 
ambition and towards care. On any theory of 
education we can teach only what we have learnt. 
But our Christian theory is that we are conveyers 
of a tradition which is a life, and that this can be 
conveyed only by our living it, and enabling our 
scholars through the touch of us to live it themselves. 
Then the art of purifying ambition and hallowing 
care must be practised by us, and better if in our 
scholars’ sight. 

It should be counted all joy by us that we, who 
aim at a spiritual achievement, yet must remain in 
the world, obliged by our very profession to be 
ambitious, to assert self as a means of being useful, 
to succeed as men of business for a good which is 
a religious good. For in truth to this manner of 
our life we owe an opportunity greater than belongs 
to the man whose vow severs him from the world. 
We have to live in the hourly maintenance of our 
spirit’s incorruptibility by the worldly motive: the 
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man who has taken vows drops at the convent gate 
that burden. We do not, as he, sell all we possess 
one morning, and purchase a tenure of the kingdom; 
we cannot say, as he might fancy to say, when he 
passes the gate, “Now is a son of man glorified.” 
But on the other hand, in the necessity for the 
surrender of will made not once for all, but every 
day afresh ; the daily revision of our moral attitude, 
to see whether our self-assertion be holy or our 
meekness cowardice; the daily application of the 
touchstone to the metal of our faith; the daily choice 
to be made of spiritual integrity amid the daily cor- 
ruption that is in the world of our activities through 
lust of power or repute—in this we have an oppor- 
tunity which is our own, for a more living continuity 
with the mind and will of Christ. For no vital act 
can be done once for all: it is but from the moment 
to the moment that we live. 

And it should be counted all joy, too, when we 
fall into the temptation of cares, even sordid cares. 
They seem to defraud us of a spirituality to which 
our calling has a right. Surely not. Care is the 
spiritualiser. It makes us the opportunity by which 
we believe indeed. It is when to open the mail-bag 
is to plunge a hand among thorns—worry, fret, 
chagrin, alarm ; when the social atmosphere is charged 
with the obscure unnerving electricity which fore- 
bodes eruption ; when the heart receives the deaden- 
ing stroke from discovery of evil’s outbreak: then it 
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is that we make also the discovery of our faith. We 
had it all the time: yes, but now, only now, is it our 
own. We are sharing at last in the great travail of 
all earth and heaven, the Passion of Good; we are 
filling up what is behind of the sufferings of Christ 
in our flesh, and see! faith is strong enough to sup- 
port that travail; see! the cares which were to 
humiliate and hinder and deaden are life-pangs and 
birth-pangs, the gross cares which were hiding away 
the ideal prove to be the curtain which is the picture; 
in the fog of trouble is the vision of the Grail. 


We have studied our subject. How shall we teach 
it, remembering that to teach is to impart a tradition 
of life, and that we impart this only by bringing the 
disciple into that same relation of response to the 
Christ-fact, which we may have attained ourself? In 
this present case the relation needed is that of vital 
response to the Christ of action, the Christ Who is 
incarnate in the ambition and the cares of men and 
boys. 

Into this relation we can bring our disciplés by no 
new methods, except that a secret behind them, and 
a knowledge of why they succeed, may make all 
new. We must, as hitherto, use precept, example, 
and demonstration by the scholar’s own experiment. 

Precept. The Incarnation truth is a theory as 
well as a practice; and theory we can impart by 
word, though only if in teaching we are, to our 
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learner’s perception, living or re-living it as we teach! 
How sure is the opportunity for this, how easy to 
redeem! With what certainty, when at Confirma- 
tion season or other epoch we confer with a young 
heart about a life within him, which will be the light 
upon that path among the million ways of men which 
is his own and none other’s, when we tell him that 
the greatness of self in this career will be in the 
measure of self-surrender to the God within—with 
what certainty does that heart kindle from the live 
coal with which our hand has touched him from off 
the altars of sacrifice, if only our own offering is 
consuming there. How easily does there fall a holy 
glamour on the unmagical scene of his manhood’s 
work — office, mill, committee-room, parish street, 
barrack-yard, or between-decks, where yet there are 
men whom he may touch with the life now touching 
him. With what poignancy now does the call, so 
widely needed by the youth of our generation, to be 
adventurer and not drifter, to see and choose the 
path—does this penetrate the will, if only the call 
and the enchantment have fallen on ourself. 
Example. Our own attitude towards the cares 
of this life and the praise of men will not be quite 
hid from our pupils. A pious error, no doubt, ascribes 
to boyhood a discernment of character which boys 
have not; for if one come unto them in his own 
name, him they will receive, for a long while. But 
if liable to deception, they are also liable to recoil 
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and blight when the deceit does appear, and moral 
performance too grossly belies profession. And 
short of the extreme case of good or of evil example, 
there are moral differences which do not finally 
escape even young eyes. Our hopes and fears, our 
longings or denials of longing, are not only moulding 
the shepherd himself towards worldling or saint: 
they are moulding with him also the blind flock. 

And Experiment, the scholar’s experiment of 
action. The materials for this lie to hand. Our 
scholar has come to us from a family, out of which 
we take him perhaps only too much, and to which 
we owe it to restore him morally. There will, likely 
enough, be cares ready made for his discipline in the 
home interests and difficulties, and we can at times 
do something to help him maintain his contact with 
these, and to touch and be touched by them to finer 
issues, 

Another material which we have found of late 
years, the School Mission, considered as an agency 
to humanise our prosperous youth by some contact 
with the common lot of men, needs only to be named. 
I suppose in the schools we are not likely to overdo 
the application of this agent, or to unduly absorb in 
practical philanthropies (as it is said may happen at 
universities) the time and force of students: though 
it has been possible to err on the side of unreality by 
too much demanding from the missioners a sensa- 
tional squalor in the mission-field. Then, school 
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mission or none, there is one class we have always 
with us, who offer some humanising opportunity of 
considerateness towards the poor. There are always 
the servants. 

But it is in the actual cares and actual ambitions 
of boyhood that we shall find the best object-lesson. 
Here are joys and sorrows which we can, as indeed 
we largely do, live with them, so that our bearing 
towards these things may become the means of a 
true bearing on their part. There are the personal 
school-fortunes of the young, the social troubles 
of the improsperous, the anxiety of the scholar 
about his success, the harass of rule, the athletic 
ambition of the strong, the worldly temptations of 
the popular, all of them most real and penetrating 
cares or hopes or temptations, wholly worthy of any 
sympathy of ours which shall interpret them as 
opportunities for a divine possession of their will. 
Then there is the fortune of the school, rarely on this 
competitive planet so assured that it can dispense 
with the public-mindedness of its sons. This of a 
sort is easily produced, if one does not say manu- 
factured. But it is we who must temper the product, 
this corporate pride which may be mere carnality, 
into a more spiritual fibre. It is not enough to bid 
boys work for the good of their school. Which good 
of the school? If we incite them to study and win 
scholarships for the glory of the rising school, they 
will go home and talk about the prospects and 
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triumphs of their racing-stable. If we seem to share 
their idea that a lost football match is a blow to the 
state, they will suppose they are pupils in a /udus 
gladiatorum. If we elate them with their rising 
numbers, how is this elation nobler than that of 
an editor over his circulation? If with their social 
prestige, how are we teaching them the love of the 
brotherhood, which is not a class but a race? We 
are only schooling worldlings by a _ public-school 
sentiment of this order. But if they are learning 
from us to live in their corporate being the com- 
petitive life, but to live it Christ-wise; to play the 
game of the struggle for existence, but to play it by 
the rules, which is to say unselfishly; to vie with 
other men and other schools and yet to honour all 
men and to love the brotherhood, not of the school, 
but of the schools, then here is not too mean a 
thing of which to say, that the Word is being made 
flesh in the public spirit of schoolboys. 

The Word made flesh. Yes, for the secret of our 
work, whether as last upon the practical energies, or 
on the emotions or the thoughts of our learners, is 
no less a thing than this—to make plain the way 
of the Incarnation. We are the conveyers of a 
tradition which is life: our work is more than a 
doctrine, more even than a discipline ; it is to make 
our disciples not learn but live ; and only as we live 
ourselves can we enable life in them. 

Is this to take refuge in the mystical, a region where 
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the soul may find comfort indeed in the face of its 
eternal fate, but no light or power upon the problems 
offered in time and space? Yes, it is mystical ; for 
what truth is not mystical, which is final truth? But 
it is not mystical, if the word means that which 
evades or fears the tests of time and space. We 
accept the test of practice. We offer our faith in an 
Indwelling God, a very present help in need, to 
be proved by its mastery in the humblest and most 
secular practice of our craft—yes, in the cares of the 
entry-book, the kitchen, the account-book, the letter- 
bag ; in the week-day humdrum lesson, the mark- 
list, the drill of mind; the little prizes of the playing- 
field; the local sentiments and _ prides, the ignorant 
likes and dislikes, the friendships of children and the 
childish loves. And to us it has seemed that even 
in these places we go not from the Spirit, and the 
Presence still follows us; that even there the hand 
leads and the right hand holds, and that in these 
uttermost parts of the divine kingdom the Life is the 
Light of men. 


SERMON X 


THE WITNESS OF POETRY TO EASTER 
(In Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon, April 30th, 1905.) 


LUKE xvii. 33-—‘* Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it.” 
HERE has happened this year to the birthday 
of Shakespeare a thing which can happen only 
in very long cycles of years: it has fallen on Easter 
Day. That it should do so is merely an astronomical 
coincidence, but the temptation to seek in it a 
spiritual opportunity is, fora preacher of your Shake- 
speare sermon, irresistible, and one that need not be 
resisted. This is how I would seek it. Easter is a 
short name for the central principle of Christianity, 
the law of life that resurrection is the issue of a 
passion, that self is found by the losing of self, that 
life comes by the giving life away. This is what we 
say when we say that Jesus Christ died and rose 
again. Not indeed this only (as some idealists would 
ask us to say), but still this also and this essentially ; 
as well as the historic fact that Jesus expired upon a 
cross and entered and forsook a tomb. 
The suggestion, then, which I take from the 
present incident of the calendar which causes the 
118 
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sermon to fall on the octave of Easter Day, is that 
we consider what the poets have to say concerning 
the faith of Easter. The birthday of him whom one 
has called “the poet paramount” has associated him 
with the Easter truth; but what assent to that truth 
has been rendered by himself and the poet brother- 
hood? Yet it is not what the poets say of it which 
I would ask you to study, but what they have known 
of it. They have indeed said very little, but had 
they said much I do not see why we need attach 
much importance to it, since they would be speakers 
about a thing of which they have no special know- 
ledge beyond the rest of us. When the opinion of a 
living poet on some secular matter of the day is cited 
by the newspapers only because he is a man with a 
name one smiles at a slight absurdity ; so might we 
if a poet should be cited as a theologian. Therefore 
we will call for our witness not any poet but the poet, 
not any poems but poetry, not imagination’s spokes- 
man but imagination’s very self. I mean this. 
When we would establish Christian truth we are 
not content with the assurance of tradition. It is 
not enough to say “It is written.” In the mouth of 
two or three witnesses a word is established, and two 
we have always called in the plea of theology—the 
reason of man and his conscience. If human logic 
and human moral sense echo the Scripture, that 
agreement satisfies us; while either reason or con- 
science is unable to say “ Aye” to a truth of religion, 
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we hesitate and suspend judgment. Was earth really 
made in six days of twenty-four hours? Geology 
demurs. Does God predestine men unalterably to 
eternal bliss or woe? Morality bids us think again. 
Now to reason and conscience there is a third, imagin- 
ation. This faculty too has knowledge of reality of 
that which is. It knows of the real not by the sense 
of what is true, not by the sense of what is good, but 
by the sense of what is beautiful. Truth, goodness, 
beauty are the three dimensions of one substance 
—reality. That is real which reason knows as true, 
and conscience as good, and imagination as beautiful. 
How then do we take imagination’s judgment about 
human fact and destiny? Not by quoting verbal 
utterances of poets, a long task with ambiguous 
result, but by asking what images of fact are raised 
by the image-making faculty and are also accepted 
by it as beautiful. That image which poetry creates 
and then beholds that it is good, this we say must be 
an image of the true and real. If in such a judg- 
ment imagination proves to concur with the belief 
which has come to us through tradition, strong is the 
corroboration, fast is the clinch of the argument. 

What, then, are the images which poetry, Shake- 
speare’s or another’s, raises and approves? And do 
any of them carry within them a testimony to the 
Easter truth, a resurrection through a passion, new 
life by death? 

The field of inquiry is a wide one, and having 
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regard to a sermon’s limits we can only glance at the 
main area, and choose for a narrower inspection some 
practicably small division of it. Let us classify 
imaginative products on the lines of these functions 
of man’s personality. Man thinks, feels, acts; his 
imagination works in each of these fields and builds 
up fabrics which are visions, or emotions, or deeds. 
Following an observation of Goethe’s that, at least 
in drama, the common man is at home in action, the 
middle kind in emotion, and the higher alone in re- 
flection, we will in this order deal first, and by way 
only of briefest suggestion, with imaginative action 
and affection, then more closely with the imaginative 
structures of the intelligence. Action. What has 
poetry to say of this? When do any of the motives 
of action, such as power, enjoyment, adventure, seem 
to imagination beautiful and to be desired? Hinting 
at an argument where one must not delineate it, one 
notes that none of these aims has become the subject 
of song so far as they only are realisations of the 
self. The poet has not sung the strong man as such; 
he must be strong for others. Henry V is our Shake- 
speare’s ideal man of action, not for the generalship 
of St. Crispin’s day, but for the “little touch of Harry 
in the night.” Nor has he sung pleasure, the feast 
and the Hill of Venus, as mere self-enjoyment, but 
for that in them which has a social value and can be 
sympathetically enjoyed—the beauty of the wine 
when it moveth itself in the cup, the rapture of the 
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revel, the elation of love and its challenge to fate. 
Nor has adventure seemed beautiful if it was a mere 
risking of self, but only if the risk was for the profit 
of others. Knight, explorer, lover are the favourites 
of Romance, but her discarded favourites if the 
knight-errant only rides for loot, or the lover dares 
only for an amour. In the field of the affections in 
which marriage, motherhood, brotherly truth are al- 
ready names of self-surrender, let us glance only at 
that affection which is the spectacle most in the light 
at the moment, the romance of patriotism. How do 
we explain the beauty which imagination finds in the 
soldier death? It is something of a mystery. Do 
men die for the pay? We cannot buy life-blood with 
coins. Is it discipline? But the man must first be 
capable of discipline; stones take a polish by their 
grain, and soldiers discipline by the stuff of them. 
Does a man consent to take his chances? But how, 
when a Japanese battalion marches upon a rampart 
which they know will be climbed not by them, but 
by the next battalion over their bodies? No, the 
name of the mystery was rendered by the Roman 
lyrist, “Death for country is sweet and beautiful.” 
Imagination paints it so. Experience may paint her 
coarse, realistic picture of the man 
Shot for sixpence in a battlefield 


And shovelled up into some bloody trench 
Where no one knows. 


But imagination still looks on her dying warrior, and, 
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behold, the vision of him still is good. Where is its 
beauty? Only in the sacrifice of self. All else is 
ugly in war, but the beauty of self-devotion rejoiceth 
against carnage. What is this but a dumb echo in 
which one overhears “He that hateth life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal”? 

But if a man must act before he feels, so too, when 
he has learnt to feel, he must go on to think. What 
testimony, then, to reality is borne when the images 
raised are neither ends of action nor objects of 
affection, but shapes for the intelligence? What 
consciousness of world-fact does imagination confess 
when she works in her most essential activity—the 
poets when they poetise, the seers when they see 
visions? What is the world of imagination imagin- 
ing? Wewill not trust to citations from the poets— 
a course which really leads nowhere, since one utter- 
ance may be cancelled by another—but rather ask 
what are those elemental facts of human nature out 
of which have been built up such images as convince 
men that they are beautiful? We will summon as 
witness not the lyric poem, the epic, the drama, but 
the lyrical emotion, the heroic action, the tragic 
passion. These things have commended themselves 
to man as beautiful. Wherein lies the beauty of 
them? But let us at Shakespeare’s season draw an 
illustration from drama and his drama. Why, to 
ask an ancient question, does tragedy please? It 
invites us to contemplate human fate in aspects of 
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pain: a murderous usurper and his wife pay the 
slow penalty of crime ; the self-willed father becomes 
victim of the false daughters and brings to her 
death the true; a prince of Denmark, overwhelmed 
by a moral duty, works a havoc where he should do 
a justice; a nobly erring patriot ruins himself and 
cause ; a sweet bride is slain by her lord through the 
whisper of a devil. These are sights of pain. Why 
do they please? For pain never pleases nor do its 
associations. It is because tragedy reveals to us in 
and by the pain another thing which is not pain. It 
is the victory, in philosophic language, of spirit over 
matter; in logical, of universal over particular ; in 
religious, of good over evil, and divine purpose over 
human self-will. Thus it is horrible that Macbeth 
should slaughter his royal guest and take his crown : 
but how inevasibly the hand of justice closes round 
the guilty soul, tormenting it with its own success, 
till it abolish the wicked one by help of its own 
wiles! Our tears flow over Cordelia dead in her 
father’s arms; yet she has conquered, for her death is 
but the consequence and seal of her love’s devoted- 
ness. We mourn the promiscuous butchery which 
Hamlet shares, but we acquiesce. It is well to see 
the ruin which weakness prepares even in good 
men, and the hero too himself, the man of thought 
on whom is laid necessity of act, is witness, by the 
moral reluctance and slow self-conquest, to the force- 
fulness of right which can prevail with so inapt an 
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instrument. How strong is Right’s hand which can 
push to this a Hamlet! We mourn, but are quieted 
in a death so noble as that of Brutus, because “the 
noblest Roman of them all” has erred only “in a 
general, honest thought and common good to all.” 
And if the agony of Othello racks some of us too 
much and we cannot look at it, is it not because 
the dramatist has here overshot the mark, that the 
victims are too innocent, good is too wholly over- 
matched, and this is evil’s hour and the power 
of darkness? Yes, by the tragic passion which 
convinces us of beauty there is provoked in us an 
instinctive joy which in spite of pain draws our eyes 
to the spectacle. It is the recognition in the hero’s 
failure, ruin, or self-devotion of a victory which spirit 
wins over matter, divine purpose over weakness of the 
flesh, or of a willing surrender of an innocent self to 
an order of things which, being catholic, is holy. 
Shall we not add the testimony of the pathetic in 
literature, which is the tragic in a tenderer shade 
of colour? The material of pathos is painful; why 
does it please? Is it only, as most say, that some 
beauty in the sufferer—a flower of childhood cut off 
in the unopened bud; a young soldier paling with 
the death-wound; a Eurydice caught away from her 
lover—is enhanced by the contrast with the engulf- 
ing gloom? The account does not satisfy. It is 
not an zsthetic pleasure which we experience, but a 
moral. Not beauty, but the answer in ourselves to 
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beauty, love, is the “secret joy” which “the spirit 
clasps” in the grief of pathos. In our sorrow over 
the doom we discover not how beautiful is the victim, 
but how we loved him—Prince Arthur, not for the 
“pure and princely beauty” which “made death 
proud,” but for the hand which knit the handkercher 
about the brows of Hubert; Ophelia for the tender 
dew of her girlhood in which we forget her trivial- 
ness; Lear’s “poor fool and knave” for his faithful- 
ness in affliction which keeps “one part in our heart 
that’s sorry for him”; Adam, the four-score year 
servitor, laying himself down to die for the “truth 
and loyalty” which follow to the last gasp; even a 
Shylock, if his losses make him for a moment human 
with memories of Leah “when I wasa bachelor.” That 
was a sparing saying of the proverb “ Pity is akin to 
love.” Pity, where we can name it pathos, is love’s 
self. The beauty perceived in these unfortunates, 
which moves the stir of pathos, is some love-worthi- 
ness in them; it is the sense of human fellowship 
which awakes in us; and the experience that this is 
sweet is a low-voiced testimony that among the 
world’s realities a central reality is love which loses 
itself in others, 

Close to the fount of tears lies the fount of laughter. 
Shall we question also-the laughter of drama as well 
as the tears, and invite even irony, even humour, to 
bear a testimony if they have it to a passion in things 
which is a cause of life? Dramatic irony, like all 
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irony, is a perception of a contrast between the thing 
which seems to be and the thing which is ; in special 
between a lesser will which resists and a greater 
which overcomes. There is pleasure in watching 
this: the Rich Fool enlarging his barns when we 
know his soul will be required of him; or Macbeth 
outwitting vengeance by stratagems which prove the 
ambushes of vengeance for himself; or Shylock 
exulting in the “ most just judge” whose justice will 
confound him; or Cesar posing as Danger’s lion- 
brother only that he may answer the lure of Decius. 
It is the pleasure of laughter, Hobbes’ “sudden 
glory ” differing in being less sudden, more deliberate 
and staid, but still “glory,” the enjoyment of a 
superiority. We sympathise with the real ironist, the 
Power which Is, in the superiority he shows to the 
patient of the irony. We laugh his laugh, and enjoy 
it. But of this enjoyment there is a condition. We 
can laugh the laugh of this ironist only when the 
will against which the resistant will is broken is not 
merely great, superior in fact, but also good, superior 
in worth, and its victory therefore a rightful one. 
The irony of a malgnant Greater does not give 
us pleasure, but pain. We see the contrast between 
the victim’s illusion and the reality which it curtains 
from him, but it is not beautiful; it is repulsive. 
The apparently malign irony of which Macbeth, 
Czsar, Agamemnon, and Faust are the patients is 
not a rejoicing in iniquity, for in these cases the true 
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ironist is not the evil man or force; is not the witch, 
the “envious Casca,” Mephistopheles, the Greek 
murderess; these are but the lying spirits in the 
employ of heaven. The victims fall to the vengeance 
which confounds a lawless ambition, a pride, a lust. 
It is to righteousness they succumb; it is the Lord 
that dwelleth in heaven Who has them in derision. 
As we reject a wholly guiltless hero of drama, so 
too a wholly guiltless victim of an irony. The 
ironic laugh must be of justice over wrong or 
blindness—of righteous power over self-will and 
pride; of a universal which is holy over an indi- 
vidual who errs or sins. 

Our argument, then, is that an ironic situation 
pleases, that is, commends itself to the imagination 
as beautiful, only when it is the expression of the 
subjection of selfish individualist will to an All-Will 
which is right and good. But if the imagination 
is an organ which perceives truth ; if, in other words, 
that which is known as beautiful is thereby also 
known as real; then this subjection of individual to 
whole, this necessity which constrains self-seeking 
into self-surrender, is a reality. It is a law of life, 
a way of salvation. 

And humour? If irony be the laugh of the whole 
over part, then humour is the smile; but the smile 
still of superiority, a glory over an inferior, not a 
“sudden glory,” but a mellow. What can it report? 
It reports first an element of love. We cannot be 
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humorous over an inferior whom we hate. If he is 
an enemy we cannot smile unless there has been 
a softening of our regard, some scintilla of sympathy 
kindled between us. Perfect hate casteth out hu- 
mour because humour has tenderness. And it re- 
ports hope. The inferiority which draws the smile 
must be remediable. Sheer misery, even if grotesque, 
does not amuse. No, in spite of amusement human- 
kind has found in its cruelties, the grin of the savage 
over his victim writhing above the fire, the humours 
of the torture-chamber, the pranks of demons in 
Malebolge, the practical joke of the coarse man. 
These are man’s earliest humour, but his maturing 
mind rejects them as a bad joke, to choose instead a 
humorous where love is, and hope which is a mood 
oflove. Imagination then, we say, accepts as beauti- 
ful only this kind, that in which are love and hope. 
In doing so it pronounces it real, declares sympathy 
to be a vital constituent in this form of intelligent 
life, the humorous. But sympathy is a mode of self- 
surrender, of losing life to find. Humour, then, even 
it, the last and least of the counsellors who are in 
heaven’s secrets, bears testimony to this self-sur- 
render as an organic law of man’s existence. 

And if we seem to spin the thread of logic too fine 
and cite a testimony too elusive and intangible, we 
will say that at least our conclusion is of the same 
stuff as its premise. What is humour but elusion 
and evasion? It is the rainbow of the mind, shining 
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upon tears, prophesying peace; the tears are for 
mortal frailty and inadequacy, but hope gives them 
the sunbeam and love the hues; it is a bow in the 
cloud, a token of a covenant between heaven and 
earth, spirit and matter, a warrant that even with 
this low humanity yet all is not so ill. 

Yes, and perhaps not only of this last link in the 
argument, but of all the chain of reasoning the same 
complaint might be made that it is unsubstantial, 
elusive, vague. It may be said: “You are setting 
forth to lay out an evidence rendered by our Shake- 
speare, or rather by imagination, whose son he is, to 
the resurrection truth, for which the feast which is 
this year his birthday vouches; and you give us— 
what? Hints, surmises, pious guesses, implications 
and postulates of the consciousness, divinations of 
the instinct, and these, too, concerning not even 
facts, but only laws and tendencies, cosmic and 
dateless, and without local habitation, ‘airy nothings, 
invulnerable as the air, no doubt, to counter-logic, 
and also as the air imponderable, with no weight 
upon the world of fact. Are a thousand such sur- 
mises worth to us one plain word ‘I saw’ of one man 
or oné woman, whom we might—not read of in 
a record of disputed authorship and date, but—meet 
and speak with and cross-question face to face?” 

One plain word of one man or woman! Ah, could 
that be—could we call back a Magdalene from her 
tomb in a Syrian rock, or a John from the dust that 
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heaved (men fancied) over the sleeper’s breast in 
Ephesus, would they, even they, tell us anything 
of worth, if they only told us that Jesus, laid once 
behind the stone, yet walked and talked with them 
once more? What is that to us if we are not risen 
too? What good shall the life-again of Jesus do us ; 
what good the historic rising, His, unless there be 
a mystic rising, ours? Of what avail the mighty 
Sacrament of the life and death and life-again of the 
Son of God made flesh, if it be a sacrament which is 
a sign of nothing but itself? But if the resurrection 
of which we crave to be convinced be a resurrection, 
however much vouched for by the person of Christ 
Jesus, yet of personalities which are men’s and 
women’s, then how should the proof of it be more 
substantial; ponderable, actual, than are the person- 
alities themselves of which it proves the fate? Be- 
cause it is more than a fleshly resurrection (though 
also it is not less), therefore flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it, but the Father, Who is Spirit, by a 
converse with our spirits yet in the flesh. In our 
soul lies the evidence of the Easter truth. In those 
sighings and yearnings which cannot be uttered, for 
which, when we seek as to-day name and phrase and 
diction, we seem to be giving breath to nothings, yet 
which are the commune of the Spirit bearing witness 
with our spirit that we are the sons of God and live 
because His First-born lives, in these is the con- 
viction which can convince. These imaginations, 
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these dreams which the daylight does not melt, 
shadows which never alight and never pass, presences 
not felt and not to be put by, airs from heaven 
so unresisting and so irresistible, utterances of the 
soul which are never loud, nor are ever silenced, 
these it is which are the masters of our faith; these 
greet us on an Easter morn with the “ He is risen,” 
their warranty we believe indeed, as they 

Witnessing murmur, persistent and low, 


With their obstinate all-but-hushed voices, 
F’en so, it is so. 


SERMON XI 


EXPECTATION 
(In Keble College, Sunday after Ascension Day, May 27th, 1906.) 


LUKE xxiv. 49.—‘‘But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye 
be endued with power from on high.” 


VERY one agrees that for the discovery of 
historic fact the imagination is a most 
necessary organ. The past will not yield itself up 
to the mere investigator of facts: all the facts may 
be laid bare, but they are a dead mass, a lumber- 
room heap, until the historic imagination strikes the 
sunbeam across them and they are a picture. But 
of human history there is one province to which we 
have not enough applied the optic-glass of imag- 
ination: it is the history of the Christian Church. 
Not enough, I say; for it would be graceless to 
forget how a Stanley brought into our view the 
Syrian downs and deserts of an Abraham, or how a 
Ramsay has lit up the distances of a travelling 
Paul. But the average Christian cannot be said to 
have realised what an instrument of his faith he 
possesses in his power of re-imaging history. To 
him, apostle, martyr, evangelist, and witnesses of 
the Resurrection are dream-figures, not figures 
133 
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as he would have seen them had his birthday 
been in an early first century, and the events of 
Christianity—the Transfiguration, the appearances 
to disciples after the Passion, the Pentecostal de- 
scent—have been paintings on a cloud, not scenes 
and groups of solid figures upon the green earth. 
Yet I must believe that if the faith of some people at 
this day has received a shock through certain half- 
attempts to reconstruct the picture of the first days, 
the road to faith’s recovery or confirmation is the 
road of the imagination, along which we realise what 
those events really were to the flesh and blood of 
those who received their impact, in other words, 
what these events would be to our own actual breath- 
ing self, if nowadays and to our eyes Jesus were trans- 
figured or showed Himself alive, if now, here, in this 
our company should come the Descending Spirit. 
To-day invites us to revisualise by this optic- 
glass of imaginative sympathy an experience of the 
first men of Christ which is intermediate between 
the great events, and is not much dwelt upon. A 
group of men and women, who tarried in the city of 
Jerusalem until the feast of Pentecost arrived, cele- 
brated an occasion which we might correctly name a 
Sunday after Ascension Day. It was not merely 
that this day of the year, the seventh day before the 
Jewish festival of First-fruits, and forty-fourth after 
the Passover, came round to them. It was already 
a Sunday to them, a Lord’s Day, the weekly return 
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of the day of the Resurrection and of the second 
appearance to the eleven in this upper chamber, 
where they met to-day. This was then the Lord’s 
Day after the Ascension and that assurance last on 
His lips of a Coming, not now of Himself, but of the 
Promise of the Father, “not many days hence.” 
Might not the next Resurrection Day, the day of 
the Coming Back, be the date intended by the “not 
many days hence,” the day therefore of the Promise 
of the Father? If they thought so, with what an 
awed sense of fate must these men have wakened 
that morning, with what a silence of repressed 
emotion have greeted each other on the threshold of 
the chamber, with what unconfessed tremor of ex- 
citement have conducted their service of Jewish 
prayer to a Jehovah Who was now His Father and 
their Father. Yet the prayer passed, and there was 
no Coming. The day passed, and lo! it was not 
His day: His hour was not yet come. “ Tarry ye, 
tarry in the city of Jerusalem ”—wait for the promise 
of the Father, wait—was still the watchword for the 
sentinels of Salvation: He, the Captain of them, 
had not changed the signal yet. 

I ask you then to image to yourselves the mental 
attitude of the men in this period of waiting, a 
period in which to-day, the Lord’s Day after the 
Ascension, was a raised moment. What was the 
moral meaning of it ; what was the effect upon their 
will and character, what the sway upon their spiritual 
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fate, of this time of waiting? What is the worth in 
human life of Expectancy, the tarriance in Jerusalem 
till a man be endued? 

Expectancy is of worth, because in spiritual growth 
as in bodily and mental, time is an element. The 
thought of the discoverer must tarry while the blood 
pursues its chemic labour and the brain remoulds its 
tissue by the unimaginable touch of time ; and even 
so the hero’s passion of resolve is bred in the soul by 
a birthday travail of the spirit in which time must 
pass. It was a discovery and it was a resolve which 
was demanded from these waiting disciples. The 
Promise of the Father was to be gained by no mere 
passive reception, but by an active response of their 
wills to a divine approach: that the Comforter 
might come, they must come forward to meet Him; 
their receptivity must be, what receptivity was called 
by a modern writer, a strong and massive quality 
like fortitude. But this needed time, mere time. 
Slowly, slowly did the stuff of which souls are made 
ripen in them ; slowly the brooding of the mind was 
transmuted into the readiness which is all; slowly the 
tension of the will towards God and His purpose, 
the wrestling of the arms of desire importuning a 
blessing, was hardened into the energy which as 
a prince hath power with God and hath prevailed. 

If the way to understand an event in religious 
history be to imagine it, and to imagine it be to see 
what it would be to ourself, this is surely not a diffi- 
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cult act of imagination in the case of the tarriance 
in Jerusalem ; not difficult for a body of young men 
whose sojourn in this place is so veritable a tarriance 
for a fulfilment. Has the worth of the university 
time as a tarriance, a period in which we ripen to be 
capable of a promise of the Father, been enough 
realised? The use of the period as a preparation 
for manhood’s vocation can of course not escape us: 
we want the knowledge, the degree which attests it, 
the experience of men and manners, the friendships 
we may make here. Do we also recognise as a 
necessity for our practical careers the prolonged 
looking-forward of the terms spent in Oxford, the 
inactive but live attitude of expectation, the tarri- 
ance of the still immature but still maturing spirit of 
man? Some religious teacher would persuade us 
of the efficacy of Meditation as a religious exercise: 
does that counsel seem to us a bit of monastic 
pietism, unsuited to the needs of the man of action 
such as you propose to be, alien to your actualities as 
the devout aspirations of a cloistered A Kempis are 
to the career of soldier or schoolmaster? And even 
when he speaks of Prayer, do you entertain the 
image of a prayer which may spread itself not over a 
quarter-hour on the knees, but over terms and years ; 
a prayer in which there pass no words and hardly a 
sigh; a prayer which is only a silent attitude, a wistful 
posture of readiness, a stillness of the will, which 
makes it a mirror to glass the reflection of that pur- 
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pose of God of which the name is You, your being, 
your personality and its career in time and space, 
your work which you shall do upon the earth or it 
must remain undone by any one, your vision of 
things which your eye shall see and not another, 
and the voice which your tongue must find for the 
vision or it will remain untold for ever? We talk of 
a man’s work being his prayer, we quote the Quz 
laborat, orat. Let us also talk of the prayer which 
his days before the work, his brooding student days, 
can be, the long mood of still expectancy, the soul’s 
“wise passiveness,” the young man’s tarriance in 
Jerusalem till he be endued. 

The worth and greatness of this tarriance! We 
know it and acknowledge. We say that the 
substantial facilities of a university, its lectures, 
reading-hours, schools, degrees are not enough: 
there must be residence, a sitting down here. We 
invoke the agency of an impalpable influence, the 
comradeship of the like-minded, the example of 
elders gone before us on the road of knowledge, the 
genius loci, the tradition of great thought which 
hangs and hovers, like a pure and tender ghost in its 
loved home, among our towers and cloisters, the 
romance which is shadowed to us by the violet hues 
of an historic spire at morning, or at evening syl- 
labled in the tolling of an ancient bell. But let us 
not think of it as a thing of sentiment. That would 
be too delicate a plea to defend the costliness of a 
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university residence. It is no “ beautiful ineffectual 
angel” of Sentiment which is being educated : it is 
Force, the sinewy fighting-man in us, which is 
presently to come upon and bind the strong man 
keeping the world’s house of evil, and to spoil his 
goods, It is the will which grows to pith and might 
by the soul’s tarriance in the city of Jerusalem. 
Secretly, drop by drop, the vessel of the man’s force is 
stored and brimmed, as he waits for a promise of the 
Father: day after patient day, the sinew of the will 
piles and weaves and crosses and closes tight the 
web of its tissue, until the faith is knit whose victory 
can overcome the world. 

Expectancy as the nurse of will and action. With 
what a zest of the life practical does that touch our 
Oxford quietudes! How it animates the passivities 
of the waiting-time, our life of thought, affection, 
worship, but not yet of action! Shall I not take 
care of all I think, when every discernment and 
judgment I can form, if it be pure, high-minded, 
selfless, may be an echoing of the thought of Him 
with Whom willing and doing are one; when every 
selfless brooding on my future work may be a 
ministry of power to do it? Shall I not take care 
“even of wretched meat and drink,” of amusement, 
exercise, habit, when each temperance, continence, 
forbearance, courageousness, and discipline in method 
is a hardening of the pith and marrow of resolution ? 
Shall I not take care of my affections, prune, water, 
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dig about them, not leave them to run wild in 
unreal attachments, fancies that have no soil of 
fact, loves that cannot issue in true friendship and 
right marriage, but by pureness and unselfishness 
train affection to be the inspirer of purpose? And, 
to end here in this place where the moment finds us, 
shall I not take care of worship? Worship, which 
some ignorantly suppose to be action’s opposite, a 
thing to be left to women as weak, to old men as old 
(épya véwy .. . evyat dé yepovrwy), when in truth it is 
the deed of deeds, the act within the will now, but 
presently on the world, the Godward energy by 
which we touch closest the will of all things. Shall 
I not take care of worship? As the liturgy revolves 
before me the manifold opportunity for the mortal 
will—penitence, praise, thanksgiving, profession, 
study of the word, petition, and the altar’s signal to 
our faith—shall I not with alert mind buy up the 
opportunity before it passes, do in my spirit the 
moment’s vital act of will unto God, and from that 
touch of the mortal will on the eternal receive. upon 
my soul the spark of the fire of life, which lives unto 
God in Christ ? 


SERMON XII 


PERSONALITY 


(In the Bishop of Winchesters Chapel, Farnham Castile, 
December 15th, 1904.) 


ISAIAH xliii, 1.—‘‘I have called thee by thy name; thou art Mine.” 


HERE shall a stranger speaking to-night to 

you who are met to receive admission to the 
ministry of Christ or advancement in it, where shall 
he find the point of certain contact and, if it may 
be, of sympathy between your minds and his own? 
It is surely found at once. At this hour of summons 
to a holy work, you are beginning what an older 
priest once began—life, real life. These days are 
the beginning of days unto you. All the old days— 
home, school, college—were only prelude and prac- 
tice; this is the drama opening in which you are 
chief actor and your fate the plot: all before this 
was drill and exercise for warfare; this, as soldiers 
phrase it, is the “real thing.” Can a stranger out 
of memory and experience find any words which 
touch on the secret of our warfare, our soldiership 
of priest? He finds an outset for such words in the 
summons addressed to God’s priests, when that 
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priest was a nation: “I have called thee by thy 
name; thou art Mine.” For here speaks the secret 
of life. 

For as truths are built up of two contradictories, 
so is it with that concrete truth a living man. Man 
is made up of two factors which seem to contradict 
one the other: he attains his perfection at once by 
realising self and by renouncing self, of making the 
most of his individuality and yet annulling it, of 
distinguishing himself from all that is and effacing 
himself in that All, Success in life is to succeed 
in doing these two contradictory things. It will be so 
with the life of priest. If so there could be no text 
more happy to set forth this secret of the priestly life 
which succeeds than the one I have read: “I have 
called thee by thy name; thou art Mine.” 

It is Israel the nation who is addressed, not a 
man. But it is Israel as the servant of Jehovah, 
the nation which is God’s missioner and to go upon 
the mission as if it were one man. And the thought 
which is carried in the phrase “I have called thee 
by thy name” is that the claim of God is made upon 
the individuality of this servant of Jehovah. He 
is summoned to a service, but it is by his name, and 
that is old Hebrew idiom (which we need not pause - 
to illustrate) for what in our idiom would be his 
personality, his individual character, his Self. Israel 
will perform the hest of the Almighty by being true 
to his name, that is, by fulfilling his proper character, 
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which was God’s ideal purpose in creating him; as 
we now say, by realising self. But then, lest Israel 
should mistake self-seeking for self-fulfilling, and 
assertion of self for the realisation of self, it is added, 
“Thou art Mine.” The servant of Jehovah is 
warned that while he must bring to God’s battle- 
field the whole armour of God, every power and 
quality of which the germ was stored in his nature 
when God said, “ Let there be this man,” yet on that 
battlefield he is not his own, but God’s soldier, a 
sword in the hand of the Almighty to smite and 
conquer, to be blunted or broken or cast away, 
as may be the necessities of that war. “I have 
called thee by thy name; thou art Mine.” All of 
self must be here; none of all this self is thine. 

As with Israel, God’s priest, so with every priest. 
Our priesthood demands that we become master of 
and enjoy our whole personality, its fullest thought, 
emotion, action, all that lies wrapped in the name 
by which God knows His priest; that we stand out 
each of us, distinct from all our kind, a man such 
as the world has no other; and then that before God 
our person be as if it were no person, all separateness 
and distinctness lost in Him. 

We need not be afraid of responding to the first 
half of this claim on us because it happens to be 
congenial and our heart and wishes go with it. Some 
are afraid, some do not dare, to be themselves ; they 
are embarrassed by the life natural in them, its 
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pricks and promptings, and they sterilise its vitalities. 
Ambition beckons, and they are abashed and hide ; 
home affections, love, come to them, and they are 
blind to the divine uses of the new thing in their 
blood ; genius, or at least talent, for thought or for 
society is found in them, and they do not see how 
to go trade with it, and wrap it up in the napkin 
of self-mortification ; and so they offer to God in mis- 
placed reverence a mutilated or stunted human 
nature, a blunted instead of a polished shaft in the 
hollow of His hand. That cannot be right. Con- 
sider only our ministry, how it is to be carried out. 
By what tool or weapon shall we do our work so well 
as with that of our personality? How am I to 
preach to my flock? It will not be because I have 
a divine commission, my bishop’s licence, the sur- 
plice and the graduate’s hood, nor because I have 
studied Bible and Fathers and best Anglican theolo- 
gians. It will be because when I reason with my 
flock on righteousness, temperance, and the judg- 
ment to come, the flock say to themselves, “ Yes, he 
knows what he is saying; he has felt that, he 
believes in that, he has found out for himself that 
so it is”. How am I to manage my parish, lead my 
people to care for things I am pledged to care for, 
be an example of life to the flock of Christ of which 
I am overseer? It will not be by having the name 
and rights of the Persona of the village or district — 
and wearing the cloth which marks my position; 
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it will be because behind the cloth they perceive the 
man, of like passions with themselves, but, God grant 
it, under nobler control and setting towards purer 
aims than theirs. How am I to teach the lambs 
in church or school, the sheep in church or class- 
room? Not because I know so much more than 
they, or have taken a course of pedagogics at the 
university, but because there passes a viewless 
something between us on waves of a subtler air 
than carries our catechism, a self in the teacher 
meeting a self in the taught, and striking out by 
the touch the only knowledge which makes for 
life. 

How am I to be thinker, contribute to the Church 
my share of its thought about divine truth or 
practical life or government? It will be not by 
the learning I have devoured, but by the learning 
I have digested and assimilated, which has become 
organic in me and issues from me as breath and 
heart-beat and nervous energy; it will be by the 
knowledge of affairs which I have harvested in 
the business of parish, deanery, or diocese, by the 
tact on human nature which has come from touch 
on the nature of my flock or my fellow-shepherds, 
Nay, how am I even to be ministrant of sacraments 
(sacraments which claim such independence of the 
worthiness of the ministrant), if like some putter 
‘forth of a charm 


Of woven faces and of waving hands 
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I only recite a form and enact a ritual, and the 
flock do not feel sure that a human will went to 
the blessing and the breaking, as a human will, 
their own, must come to the eating and the drink- 
ing? Look where you will round our ministry, it 
is the same. We can heal or help only if virtue 
can go out of us; it is by ourself, our person, that 
we do the work of the ministry. We must be 
“live” men, alive on the whole surface of our nature, 
alive in intelligence, emotion, act, having all our 
senses exercised to discern good and evil. The 
maxim of obedience, perznde ac cadaver, is no maxim 
of our Master, Christ. He has called me by my 
name. It is I myself, the living, breathing, think- 
ing man, with power on my own act and on the 
world, who can be the servant of Jehovah’s Son. 
“JT have called thee by thy name.” That first; 
then its opposite, which is not its denial but fulfil- 
ment, “thou art Mine.” When every gift in us 
has been wrought to its finest and most powerful, 
every excellent quality nurtured into blossom and 
bud, none of it all is for our private use. No 
kingdom may be captured by our ambition, no 
vision is for the satisfaction of our sole sense of 
beauty and wonder, no love is to be the delight 
of our sole bosom: whatever good thing we grasp, 
or see, or taste by the organs of our personality, 
is not to be ours, as if we were a sufficient end 
for any purpose; it is to pass through us to be 
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the good of our brother men, our nature is to be 
only the mirror which reflects for them the light, 
the lens which concentrates the heat from the 
central source of all light and life for the world. 
We have realised self only to have no self, but to 
lose it in the divine All. “I have called thee by 
thy name; I have made thee apart and separate: 
and lo! thou art Mine, thou art nothing and name- 
less apart from Me.” 

Then how in practice shall we apply this prin- 
ciple, this antithesis of self-fulfilment which is 
self-annulment, in which lies the secret of a priest’s 
prosperity? How shall we know when the develop- 
ment of self is a duty and when it is a sin? 

We shall not always know, or not at once: we 
shall make mistakes, and mistakes in each direction: 
one day we shall wrongly sacrifice the public interest 
to our personal development; another shall use- 
lessly spoil our own hand by a self-abnegation, 
and yet do the Church no service, But if we do 
try to live in the light of this truth, that self- 
realising and self-surrender are not two principles, 
but one with a divided name, we shall make few 
mistakes, and those we make will be no unblest 
errors. Selflessness even in error is in itself truth: 
in going wrong it goes right. 

Let us think of a few directions in which we shali 
risk going wrong, and our principle will come to 
help. 
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In the field of intellect. We shall sometimes 
have to make the choice which of our gifts must 
be denied exercise when not all are needed and 
one would jostle another. It is hard to cut off 
any hand or pluck out any eye; yet even in the 
secular field men work their work only on con- 
dition of this hardihood, and so must we. God is 
not better served by two gifts but worse, if each 
hampers each in the too narrow opportunity. 

Or the delight of having an original view in 
theology may make of me a heretic and bring on 
me the barrenness of heresy—the barrenness of the 
severed vine-branch. And all the while the whole 
Church was wiser than its member, and I might 
have absorbed that wisdom had I been less pleased 
with my own. Or we are tempted to steal time 
from our practical duties in school, home, sick- 
room, to spend it on cultivation of the mind. Is 
it likely any grace of mind will as much enrich 
our nature as a failed service impoverishes? 

In the field of the affections and emotions. We 
have perhaps the sense of beauty, and-we are 
minded to warm this plain, drab, wooden Church 
of England with the colours of a Catholic ritual, 
which our research has exhumed from foreign 
liturgies. But let us ask first whether God hath 
as great delight in banners and lights as in unity 
of worship among brother Churchmen. Or we 
must touch our bald devotions with the witchery 
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of music, Let us ask if our music be the hand- 
maid of worship, or if the parts have been reversed. 

And, again, emotion—even emotional religion— 
has its lure for affections and passions which are 
really of the flesh. Let us ask if our kindness is 
all brotherly kindness, and our Christian love wholly 
and only Christian. 

In the field of practice. Suppose we are born 
organisers or initiators, but are not first in place. 
Are we, to push a practical scheme of our own, 
to ignore our rector, our colleague, our bishop? 
But obedience is the bond of rule, and God is not 
on the side of confusion, but of peace. Or suppose 
we are great spirits in a small state, and there seems 
no way of breaking “fate’s invidious bar” and letting 
our light shine before men unless we advertise 
ourselves. Can self-advertisement which frees a 
prisoned soldier for Christ be wrong? Ah! the 
question may be hard, for there may be sloth in 
the retiring man as easily as presumption in the 
self-advancing. There is no rule. We must trust 
our hearts to tell us whether the publication of our 
worth is a usurpation, whether our xolo episcopari 
is a “great refusal.” Or suppose we have been 
touched by the mantle of Paul, and have inherited 
his gift of being all things to all men, shall we 
sink our professionalism, mingle with the laity in 
manners, amusements, sport, and dress, in order to 
understand the lay mind and reconcile the aliena- 
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tion? But let us be very, very sure that in be- 
coming all things to all men, we by all means 
gain some, and that the world does not instead 
gain us. We must trust our hearts to tell us 
this too. 

But that heart will tell us. It will tell us whether 
or no we are fulfilling that twofold energy which 
is one, of making self all its own, and making self 
only God’s. It is success in life, and therefore in 
the life of priest,—this self-assertion which is self- 
surrender; it is by this we live unto God. Is it 
likely the heart will not know whether it has found 
the secret, whether or no it is alive, whether or no 
t can answer to the summoning God, “Thou hast 
called me by my name; I am Thine”? 


SERMON XIII 


PATIENCE 


(in the Bishop of Winchesters Chapel, Farnham Castle, 
December 16th, 1904.) 


2 THEsS. iii. 5.—‘‘ The patience of Christ.” 


7 HE patience of Christ.” It is so the phrase 

runs in our R.V. as also in the margin of the 
A.V., in place of the A.V. “patient waiting for Christ.” 
The phrase once spoken is felt to be inevitable; 
Paul could not have written otherwise. Patience is 
so truly the word of the Christ life. It seems need- 
less to illustrate that; we have all of us considered 
the patience of Him Who endured such contradiction 
of sinners against their own souls; we have all 
gazed on that pageant of inflexible endurance, in- 
flexible tenderness under human spite; we have 
marked the patience with the stupid, sheepish multi- 
tude, with the bigot of the synagogue and the school, 
with His family, who believed not in Him, with His 
best disciples, who could not understand a patience 
which has only been lighted up for us by the moment- 
ary flash of an impatience as holy as the patience 
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was, the “ How long shall I be with you, and suffer 
you?” or the “ How is it ye do not understand?” or 
“How then shall ye know all parables?” or “If I have 
spoken good, why smitest thou Me?” We have 
all traced, as St. John does, in the features of the 
Christ before High Priest or Pilate and on the Cross 
the likeness of the suffering Servant of Jehovah, 
who bore our griefs, carried our sorrows; the Sufferer 
as a lamb brought to the slaughter, a sheep before 
the shearers, dumb and opening not his mouth. 
Such a one has lived out by His own patience to the 
end His precept of patience to His followers. With 
His example there we can believe it true that “he 
that endureth (has patience) unto the end shall be 
saved,” and that “in your patience ye shall win your 
souls.” 

If patience is a word of the Christ life, if part at 
least of the secret of Christ is divulged in its syllables, 
we shall be sure it will be a part of the secret of a 
ministry in His name. By enduring, being patient, 
unto the end, we shall be saved, not only as Christians, 
but as pastors of the flock of Christ: by our patience 
we shall win our souls, and by our patience shall we 
win the souls of others. If we must “in all things 
approve ourselves as the ministers of God,” first in 
that list of all things-must stand, as with Paul, the 
“much patience.” 

Now we might be ready to accept this truth on 
the faith only of Christ’s example: it might be 
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enough for the disciple that he be as his Master in 
the method of his work. But we shall only deepen 
and fix our certitude, if we try to see how on grounds 
of reason too patience is the weapon for moral 
victory, how it is well calculated for the task of 
saving or gaining souls, our own or those of others. 
But first, what is patience, the patience we have in 
view? For there are more kinds of patience than 
one, and some are not commendable. What is 
patience, when it is the patience of Christ? And 
we must answer that patience which follows Christ 
and wins victories of work in His name is not 
passiveness, though there are occasions for being 
only passive ; is not mere bearing and enduring, but 
that sort of bearing which is action; it is not a 
drudging quality, but a militant; a massive and 
strong virtue, not of a leaden fibre, but tough and 
elastic; not as lead, but as steel; it is not the opposite 
of impatience or heat of spirit, for there can be 
patience not in moderating, but in keeping hot the 
flame of the spirit; it is the opposite of cowardice 
and brittleness of temper, of weariness, despondency, 
and giving up. Weare to run our race with patience, 
considering Him Who endured such contradiction, 
lest we be wearied and faint in our minds. 

Why is such a patience a victorious quality? I 
suppose, first and last, because it is a special form 
of the quality which wins all victories everywhere ; 
it is a form of selflessness ; it gains life by losing life. 
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When patience fails us, it is a preference of self to 
something worthier than self; we break out on an 
opponent or a fellow-worker because pride is brushed 
against or our personal activity is checked ; we throw 
up a task because we want ease or because the strain 
will not be rewarded. The patience of saints is their 
effacement of their personal interests and likings in 
the interest of the Great Will. But if that Will 2s 
the Great Will, and the things that are done upon 
earth It doeth them, then to be patient, that is, to 
be at one with the power which “doeth them,” must 
be to succeed, must be a VIO which overcomes 
the world. 

But also (though we shall be phrasing the same 
truth in the language of the secular) patience is 
success because it is the true adjustment of the soul 
of man to the world of fact which environs him, it 
is the apt correspondence by which we live and 
survive. The moral laws of the universe, like the 
physical, work very slowly ; human nature moves as 
the glaciers, scarce measurably ; human character is 
built as the coral reefs, during zons ; religious faith 
is shaped by a discipline as deliberate as that which 
moulds through ages the types of animal life. There- 
fore the shepherding of men is an industry which 
must be plied with -no hope of quick returns and 
a contentment with the smallest profits. Clearly 
patience is the correlative in the worker to the vast- 
ness of scale and the tardiness of movement in the 
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work. Ina slow world the man who can wait is the 
man who wins, for it is he who is the fittest and 
survives. In a vast world the man whose mind is 
wide enough to mirror that vastness, the man who 
(to invert a historic saying in political) studies 
God’s universe with a small-scale map and so is not 
daunted by its distances, this man has the intelligence 
which enables him to be Oeod cuvepyds, a labourer 
together with God. 

But lastly (and still I believe we are but phrasing 
anew the thing first said, though we give it now the 
highest name we know),'is not Patience in work just” | 
another word for Faith? We can be patient because 
we know Whom we have believed, and that we are 
patient is the proof that we have believed. Patience 
is faith not in the activity of a moment, but the 
activity which goes on; it is faith, might one not 
say, in its dimension not of intensity, but of time. { 
No wonder, then, if patience is faith, that it should 
be the victory that overcometh the world. 

But let us turn to the concrete. Where and when 
shall we shepherds of the flock need patience, with 
whom and with what shall we be tempted to lose it? 

Clearly we shall need patience with our flocks— 
patience with their tardiness in coming to church; 
their obduracy against persuasions to communion ; 
their social cowardice by which they hold all to- 
gether and keep themselves close to stay away from 
worship ; their invincible shyness and backwardness 
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even where religion is not social but personal ; their 
sheepish terror of anything new; their vis cnertia, 
which has been massing up in them for centuries : 
then when anything has been effected with them, 
their brittleness, inconstancy, inability to keep up 
anything, their so sure and steady reversion to earthy 
type; communicants hard won and lost easily ; con- 
firmed children of Church who fail to grow into 
Churchmen and Churchwomen; school children who 
have grace and adaptability and affection, but turn 
into stolid youths and heedless maidens; their want of 
gratitude, their suspiciousness, their stupid misinter- 
pretations, their unresponsiveness to the pastor, blind- 
ness to his love, deafness to his eloquence, bluntness 
to his tact. Yes, they will need all your patience. 
You will learn how hard is the task— 


By slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and by soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good ; 


and you will have to believe very hard in the value 
of “latent religion,” since of religion that is patent 
there is so little, and believe that seed sown in one 
generation is to fruit only in the next, and that the 
sheep who will really hear your voice will be the 
lambs of your own shepherding and the grown sheep 
perhaps of another shepherd. And most of all you 
will have to resolve never to fall into that kind of 
patience which is impatience and the most unpardon- 
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able, the patience which endures that evil should 
remain evil, and unclean unclean still, which gives 
up the flock as hopeless, and turns to find life’s satis- 
factions somewhere else than in his pastor’s work. 
But, again, you will want patience with fellow- 
workers—with the unalert and unprogressive church- 
warden, with your stupid or fanciful or insubordinate 
curate, or your antiquated chief, or the obstructive 
leading layman, the tradesman suspicious about his 
dignities, the farmer about his social position, the 
squire or the merchant who is the finance of the 
parish but not at all the soul of it, the lesser gentry 
who are vigilant over your innovating zeal, the self- 
opinionated and not loyal schoolmaster, the restive 
organist or choirmen, the district visitors who do not 
work, or work not wisely, or for their own hand. 
But these are our fellows in the work, and a yoke- 
fellow must not fret and plunge and break the 
harness or exhaust by his pace a fellow of the yoke. 
And are there not ¢hzngs too that want patience? 
How of an archaic ecclesiastical frame, a machinery 
made for other men and other manners, a rule of 
worship which rules out many things which we sup- 
pose to be catholic and feel confident are salutary, 
an establishment fettered by a Parliament and that 
a secular one? May not patience be wanted here? 
And how, again, of an authorised expression of 
the faith in creed and article which were shaped for 
other minds than ours, in another tongue of thought 
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than ours; an expression which seems inadequate 
to our vision of the truth, not alive with the life 
which beats in it for us? That too wants a holy 
patience ; for creeds are not made, but grow; and 
these children of God grow slowly. 

And still there is one thing more with which we 
must have patience, one more person with whom to 
have sufferance. It is—oneself. Perhaps we remem- 
ber S. Francois de Sales and his advice to a penitent 
—“Soyez douce a toi.” Do not take yourself too 
hardly, handle yourself with a lighter hand. So 
might we say, Be patient with yourself; bear with 
this poor, unprogressive, disappointing self; believe 
that something can be made even of it; do not give 
it up, and consent to its feebleness and earthiness ; 
be patiently impatient with that. By your patience 
you are to win the souls of others; by your patience 
you are to win your own. 


SERMONS XIV-XVII 


PASTORAL WORK 


(Four Addresses to Ordination Candidates in the Bishops 
Chapel, Manchester, June 3rd-5th, 1909.) 


INTRODUCTORY 


PROPOSE to do my duty—which is to say 

words which will help you to receive and carry 
on the great tradition of the Christian pastorate—in 
the following way: In the four addresses of this 
time, I am dividing up that pastoral work of yours, 
which is so wide that it covers no less than the 
whole field of human life and greatly needs to be 
mapped out by some natural division, into parts 
which I will name after the successive periods of a 
human lifetime—childhood, youth, manhood, maturity 
(or mid age). A different province of the pastoral 
work is named by each of these. Childhood calls 
us to teach, youth to counsel and inspire, manhood 
to confirm the faith in the full-grown reason and will 
and to show that the faith is the secret of existence; 
maturity requires of us to share life’s experience 
with our flock as equal with equal, to interpret this 
experience of other men and women by the light of 
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our own, The theatre of these operations can also 
be named severally: there is the school for child- 
hood, the confirmation class and the club for youth, 
the pulpit, a men’s Bible-class, and the personal talk 
for manhood, the house-to-house visiting and the 
parish gathering for maturity. 

This shall be our framework. Before we begin to 
fill this frame with the flesh and blood of human 
fact, let us seize some broad conception of our whole 
purpose which we can take with us asa light upon all 
our paths of practice, and be the unity which can 
make the thousand particulars one. We shall not be 
wrong if we choose with St. Paul, who found the 
unifying centre of the life Christian in the principle 
he names Love. “ Now abideth faith, hope, charity ; 
but the greater of these is charity.” We will tell 
ourselves from the first that the light upon our 
pastoral ways is Love. Whatever problem of our 
clerical duty may present itself, we make no doubt 
that the solution will be prompted by Love. Love 
will make us clearer teachers of the child, inspirers 
of the man and woman on life’s threshold, philo- 
sopher and soul’s counsellor of the thinking man, 
soul’s comrade on life’s dark or steep ways to the 
souls who are midway on the journey of our mortal 
life, or are creeping now into the shadows and to 
that verge of things where, in our Christian hope, 
“mortal and immortal blend, and human dies divine.” 
“Love will find out the way,” says the song, with 
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light and shallow meaning perhaps, but with a truth 
which can be claimed for all that is most serious in 
existence. Love will find out your pastoral way for 
you into the heart of things, into the hearts of men. 
Whether you teach many in a school, or a few in a 
class-room or study, or reason with a doubter by his 
fire, or sit in a parlour or by the bedside, Love will 
be the angel of the Lord that goes before you, the 
spirit of truth that shows you the coming things and 
puts the word into your mouth, and goes along with 
that word to prosper it in that whereto through your 
mouth the Most High is sending it. Let this con- 
ception Love as the inspiration and the regulative 
of all pastoral activity be the starting-point where 
all the ways of shepherd of souls begin and the goal 
in which all are to end. 


I.—CHILDHOOD 


In two places your pastoral care is to touch the 
child: in the home and in the school. The child is 
earlier in home than school, so let us consider him 
there first. 

Your pastoral care begins before the child can be 
aware of it. It is your business to touch him from 
the first by your touch on the new life’s environ- 
ment. This you do, mystically, by his baptism ; but 
you can do it also practically by action on the home. 
You can go to the cradle-side and interpret to the 
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mother the great spiritual event which has happened 
to her, this gift of a life, God’s gift and to her. 
It is at her soul that you will be aiming God’s word 
most, but the word will reach her more surely if you 
do not tell her this, but make the babe your overt 
aim. You will be taking at the flood a tide in the 
affairs of woman when you appeal to her mother- 
love to do the best for this fruit of her own life, of 
her body, mind, soul. What can she do, to do the 
best for it? Well, at this first moment she has to 
be wise about the bodily care of it, and in some 
neighbourhoods it will be some one’s duty, though 
not yours, the young man, to help the ignorant 
mother with advice. Older clergy may well see to 
the provision of this. And when the little mind 
begins to wake, there is the teaching. Does she 
know what to teach? Well, hardly; she leaves that 
to the governess at school. Oh, that’s too late; 
teaching must begin before even the infant school. 
Now, let us think of some things for you to tell the 
little one. And so under guise of providing for the 
babe, you get a religious lesson taught to the mother: 
really taught, for she will listen when the purpose 
of her listening is so practical, so practical for this 
little morsel, her own flesh and blood. Never will 
you find her so good a listener and apt a learner 
as now. ; 

Indeed, at this stage what you do for the child 
ostensibly will be even more done for the parent. 
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You want to find your way to the parents’ hearts, 
that you may be evangelist to them: there is no 
likelier way than that which runs through the child’s 
person. “Love me, love my child” is a proverb, or 
might be. 

Again, you will be anxious at this crisis in religious 
education to wake the religious consciousness in the 
man and woman by inciting them to assert the 
parent’s right to have his child taught the parent's 
religion. A correlative to that right in the parent 
is his duty to have a religion which is his. Perhaps 
he is too content to do without it; but even he may 
think it well to assert the right for the child’s sake. 
Here is a straight avenue of approach to the parent’s 
beliefs. 

In any case, there is a parent you are teaching 
whenever you get a child taught. It is the parent 
that child is going to become. 

After home, the school. To catechise the children 
is an urgent part of the pastor’s duty. But how to 
speak on so worn a theme as the religious teaching 
of school children! Well, one must try. 

I think what I should most like to say about it is 
that to catechise the young must not be taken to 
mean only “teach them the catechism.” TZeaching is 
not the full word for what we have to do for the 
young in order to make them Christian. Our task 
is to impart a tradition, a faith once delivered to the 
saints. But this tradition is not a lesson, and cannot 
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be conveyed by a catechism, nor even by a creed. 
The tradition is not a lesson but a life; and it is 
not taught, it is communicated. We have to use 
creed and catechisms in communicating, but they are 
not the life, but instruments and occasions only of 
life. God only and His Spirit can convey this life to 
the child; we teachers can only make the occasion 
for its conveyance. 

This is not remembered as much as it should be. 
I am always hearing talk about the need of “definite 
Church teaching”; but I sometimes fear that those 
who talk do not always consider enough what “de- 
finite” means, wherein definiteness consists. Let us 
remember that the only definiteness which is of use 
is not definiteness on the page of the book or even 
on the tablet of the mind of the teacher, but definite- 
ness in the mind—or rather in the heart—of the 
pupil. But what is called a definite, precise, clear-cut 
dogma may be, when it falls on the pupil’s mind, a 
very vague and indefinite thing indeed. Ask your- 
self whether that was not so to your own self, when 
in childhood you heard the formule of the catechism 
in the section on the sacraments, or even the non- 
historical affirmations of the creeds, No definiteness 
of Church teaching has been attained in the mind of 
the child until that definiteness has been attained in 
his heart. That means that we can only really teach 
a doctrine by making the child find in it a moral 
experience of his own. We have to find the childish 
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facts which can be the image to him of the eternal 
facts. With part of the creed this is easy, with part 
is hard. The fatherhood of God is easily mirrored 
in the relation of child to parent, so is the relation 
of the First and Second Persons of the Trinity in 
the fact of family love; less easy is it to find the 
childish equivalent of the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sion, and of the Holy Catholic Church. Yet the life 
that comes by losing life in unselfish love, the citizen- 
ship which is in the heavenly sphere, the brotherhood 
of a common oneness with Christ have their childish 
equivalents, and in finding these we are finding the 
hearts of these little ones. Not only that; in this 
effort to find the divine realities in the lowly and 
elemental experiences of these embryo Christians, 
we are finding out our own faith, its depths, its 
elements, its essence, the faith which is not in word 
but in power. Sometimes, indeed, the effort to 
convey to the untrained intelligence, whether of the 
young or of the poor, the truths which we supposed 
ourselves to be masters of, and the conscious failure 
of that effort, will affect us with a sudden sense of 
unreality in it all, a moment’s eclipse of our own 
assurance, All teachers of any experience will know 
what I mean. Let us not be afraid. To the earnest 
believer who is teaching, such things are only that 
death of faith by which it dies into life. 

Let me close by pointing out how high the sanc- 
tion is for this method of teaching the sublimest 
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truths by mirroring them in the childish life-facts. 
This method is an zmztatio Christi; it is a following 
of His example in teaching man the way of salvation 
by the act of the Incarnation, which was the mirror- 
ing of the human-divine relations in an actual human 


existence, 
That truth, embodied in a Zale, 


Might enter in at lowly doors. 


And are we not, when we condescend to men of low 
estate, these little ones on the benches before us, are 
we not doing something to fill up that which is 
behind of the condescension of the Word made flesh 
Who dwelt among us? 
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IIl.—YOUTH 


E are next to think of the priest’s work of 

conveying the Christian tradition to the 
youth, the boy and the girl who are not children 
nor as yet men and women. 

If the food with which you feed these is to be 
food “convenient for them,” you must understand 
what a boy and a girl are as contrasted with a 
child and a man; you must seize the differentia of 
youth, 

The dawn of self-consciousness and the instinct 
of self-realisation is part of that differentia; let us 
call it Ambition. This is the principle which makes 
for the effectiveness in the world of the individual ; it 
is also the principle which, uncorrected, makes for 
selfishness. 

But twin-born with Ambition is another principle, 
which is its corrective. It is the consciousness not of 
the Self but of the Whole ; it makes for the subor- 
dination of the individual Self to the Greater than 
Self, it is the counter-charm of selfishness. But I find 
it less easy to name. Let me call it, inadequately 
and provisionally, Romance. Under it I include 
well-recognised traits of young life—the impulse to 
adventure, the love of poetry, the power of admira- 
tion (more dear to true young hearts than their own 
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praise), the impulse to loyalty and hero-worship, and 
the passion, at its higher level, of Love. 

When to the young the gospel is preached, it must 
be a gospel which has good tidings for a spirit alive 
and quick with these two impulses—to realise the 
self and to obey the vision of this fair world. Re- 
ligion must be taught to boy and girl as an Ambition 
anda Romance. We are to persuade them that a 
Christian conduct will best make a man of the boy 
and a woman of the girl, will best realise the Self; 
but also that he that loseth his life finds it, and that 
devotion of the self to a cause, which is a cause of 
Christ, is the way of true self-aggrandisement, and is 
the only romance of youth not liable to disillusion. 

This is our task. The typical opportunity of it is 
the time of Confirmation ; but we must begin to ply 
our task at an earlier date, and we must, where there 
is no confirmation time to offer the occasion, make 
occasion of our own. But it gives definiteness to our 
study of the tasks if we picture ourselves as dealing 
with candidates, in class and in private, whom we are 
preparing for confirmation. 

Let us conceive this work of preparing candidates 
under the terms I have adopted—the ambition and 
the romance of youth. We shall, I think, feel that 
to conceive the preparation only as a course of 
instruction in elementary Church doctrine is to con- 
ceive very inadequately the task of handing on the 
Christian tradition. In this week of Whitsuntide how 
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seasonably one asks—how was this task performed 
by the men of Pentecost? In what way did they 
make of their Church those whom the Lord added 
daily? 

Doubtless there was the Apostles’ didaxy, the 
classes in Solomon’s Porch for the catechumens. 
But there was no catechism as yet to teach, not even 
a creed, beyond the “I believe that Jesus is the 
Christ and God hath raised Him from the dead.” 

The Fathers of the Church imparted to new 
entrants on the kingdom not a doctrine but a life. 
The life which the Spirit kindled in them on Pente- 
cost, this life they helped to kindle in the new 
disciple. That life, when we seek to analyse it, is 
found to bea certain attitude of the soul towards God, 
an attitude which in the New Testament is named 
“faith in Jesus Christ,” but for which we may (I hope) 
find our own more analytic description, and call 
“a surrender of the human self to the Divine Reality 
as known to men through the Person of the Christ.” 
This relation to God which was a self-surrender to 
the Person of Christ, had been, not initiated, but 
confirmed and vivified in the Christian Brotherhood 
by the event of Pentecost. This same relation must 
be quickened in the new believer. It was so 
quickened not by an appeal to the reason (though 
this was also made by the teacher), but by con- 
tact of the new disciple with the faith of the older 
disciple. The anima naturaliter Christiana in the 
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new seeker of the kingdom responded to the touch of 
another human soul already in Christ, and that which 
was already “by nature Christian” but unconscious of 
it, became at a touch a Christian by grace and aware 
of itself as in Christ. As a harpstring will, untouched 
by a finger, answer to a note struck on another instru- 
ment; as an electric signal is caught and echoed 
from mast to mast across an empty tract of ocean, 
because each instrument is tuned to the other's pitch ; 
even so (to serve ourselves with such analogies in 
things of sense), a new faith starts into voice at the 
vibration of an older faith. Thus are men turned to 
Christ : the conversion of a soul is in this wise. 

If we rightly interpret thus the fact of the making 
of Christians, if it is not by doctrine instilled by the 
teacher, but by life struck out in the hearer that souls 
are won for Christ, then the task of the preparation 
of youth for confirmation is invested with a new 
wonderfulness and illuminated by a new light. We 
are doing something much greater than grounding 
boy and girl in the true doctrine of the Church: we 
are making them Christ’s men and women by “ the 
mutual faith both of them and us”; we are letting 
our light shine before these men and women that 
light may break from them in answer ; letting the 
fire burn on our heart, that the fire may spring up 
on theirs. 

How are we to do a thing so mysterious as this? 
In a degree it is not we who are to do it, but the 
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Spirit in us. Yet some thought we may and must 
take, and some things we can premeditate. To-day 
we have been taking thought so far as to see that we 
must commend the gospel to the young as being an 
Ambition and a Romance, We must show, that is, 
how the faith in Christ rouses and widens the 
individuality, and how at the same time it presents a 
holy cause, a social claim, as the object of the in- 
dividual’s loyalty and the power which will most 
realise and enlarge the individual; how, briefly, 
the faith will make a man of this boy, and also make 
him a Churchman, and the more a man because a 
Churchman. We are going to do this by teaching 
him, according to the established course before Con- 
firmation, the Catechism. But we are going to teach 
him the Catechism as being this lesson: (1) that the 
baptised man must, by the help of the Holy Spirit 
sought in prayer, make the most of himself, realise 
his nature to the full, become the thing, the whole 
thing, and nothing but the thing, which God created 
him to become, when He said, “Let there be—this 
living soul of a man”; and (2) that he can become 
this man after God’s heart and thought, this perfected 
nature and individuality, only by the subjection 
and devotion of the self to the Church, which is the 
whole in union with which alone he can attain 
personal wholeness, the Body of Christ by member- 
ship in which alone he the member can be a living 
thing. 
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This is to be our teaching of the Catechism from 
its beginning in the baptismal vow to its ending in 
the doctrine of the Sacraments. 

Is there any need to illustrate? Well, can we 
more commend the Renunciation of things evil than 
as an assertion of the true self against an an- 
tagonist, which at the same time is a_soldier’s 
subjection of self to his leader, Christ? Or belief 
in the articles of the faith more than as a coming 
to the knowledge of oneself through a knowledge of 
our God? Or the keeping of the holy will and 
commandments more than as the knightly adventure 
in which the soldier is proven by a quest to follow 
which is to seek the Vision which maketh blest ? 
And prayer—how teach it more persuasively than as 
the highest vital act of our nature in which the 
personal will gives itself to the divine will to be 
clothed upon with that will’s almightiness? And 
the Sacraments—what deeper doctrine of these can 
we impart than that in these acts most and sureliest 
the soul lives unto God, by the mutual self-giving 
of man to God, God to man, by the meeting of faith 
that flourishes out of earth with grace that looketh 
down from heaven, the human life losing itself to 
find itself in the Real Presence of a Christ, verily 
and indeed present there for those who seek Him ? 
Is not this enough to indicate how the appeal of 
religion can be made to youth’s ambition and 
romance ? 
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But when all is said about the teaching of the 
Catechism to our classes, it remains to be said 
that the priest’s work will be most done, not in 
Catechism and class, but in his private converse 
with the young disciple. I think I dare fore- 
cast that you will find no candidate so devoid 
of grace, as that he will make you regret to have 
spoken of the Romance of a human life, the wonder- 
fulness and dignity which there is only in being a 
man, a man whom the Creator made and has never 
forgotten nor will forget, whom He has endowed 
with a nature for which He has planned a destiny all 
its own and no other man’s, and given a work to do 
which no one else will do, if he should leave it undone. 
Ambition and Romance are the great main strands 
in the nature of a youth: an appeal to these does 
not miscarry. 

It is not a descent, though it may seem so, if I end 
with a word on a homely matter which cannot be 
ignored when we speak of Confirmation. With the 
boys it is your opportunity to give guidance for the 
conduct of the moral life, the technically moral life. 
Of this you must speak, but opinions are divided as 
to how and with what degree of plainness. I must 
give my own judgment, without its grounds. I 
think that the priest of some experience should use 
great plainness, but that the beginner cannot well 
use such plainness, and had better leave it to an older 
man. And the plainness when used must be guarded 
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with extreme reverence, By reverence I do not 
mean awfulness or even mysteriousness: on the 
contrary I think we need some coolness, simplicity, 
and matter-of-factness in our references, such as by 
dryness to disenchant the subject. By reverence I 
mean that we should approach the matter from the 
vantage-ground of religion, not morality. I have 
found it useful to approach it from the words of the 
Creed, “I believe that Jesus was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” and to make 
the impartment of vital truths take the form ofan in- 
terpretation of these holy facts. (A woman in travail, 
etc.) Further, the duty of purity is to be commended 
on the ground of the sacredness of life and the sinful- 
ness of abusing so high and beautiful and wonderful 
a gift of God. 

I am thinking only of the boys. With the girls 
it seems surely the priest’s duty to find the wise and 
good woman, the mother or other woman of neces- 
sary character and position, probably a teacher of a 
Bible-class or head of a mothers’ union or the like, 
who will do this work for him. From speech, how- 
ever, on the religious origin of the duty of purity 
and on the sacredness of life he is not precluded 
even with womankind. 
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III. MANHOOD 


| Bias problem of making the Christian Faith be- 
come all things to all men is, in dealing with 

full-grown manhood, the problem of making the Faith 
commend itself (1) as reasonable, (2) as practical. 

For the time of life I am contemplating is the 
time at which the human being has come to realise 
the fact of the Struggle for Existence. He has 
found his match: his antagonist is the World— 
that is, the system of facts and personalities which 
are the environment of his organism, on which that 
organism is nourished, and against the pressure of 
which it has to struggle if it is to maintain itself 
within the shores of light. The man or the woman is 
now grown fully aware of two needs—one, to under- 
stand the world; the other, more universally and also 
more strongly felt, to master it. Knowledge and 
power—these are the scope of his destiny; these are 
the channels through which he seeks his salvation. 
If the Faith is to be this man’s faith, it must con- 
vince him that it is the light which lighteth a man 
in his earth-journey and the victory that overcometh 
the world. 

What, then, must the priest do that he may thus 
commend the Faith to the soul which is now locked 
in wrestler’s grapple with mundane fact ? 
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I feel moved to say that he must think of this 
double task as a single task, not two tasks. 

For while there are Christians to whom the life 
of knowledge and thought, and others (far, far more 
numerous) to whom the life of action seems the all 
of existence, the multitude who lie between these 
extremes do not specialise their energies in either 
way; thought and action are fused in them; they 
are like those typical Englishmen of whom the 
foreigner says that they cannot see a thing unless 
they touch it. I mean that the channel along which 
spiritual beliefs penetrate them is the channel of 
practical experience, the will’s activities and their 
conduct towards society. 

I do not know whether this view of the spiritual 
situation between priest and flock will be generally 
and at once admitted. The admission will be an 
important one, certainly; for it involves the super- 
session of a prevailing theory as to how the Christian 
belief is to be taught or defended against attack, and 
by what method the priest must drive away false 
doctrine. That theory is that belief is an affair of 
the believer's mind: he has to be taught certain 
historic facts and the conclusions as to spiritual 
facts which the Church has drawn from those facts; 
if he assimilates this “form of sound doctrine” he 
will be saved ; if he resists it—we can but commend 
him to the uncovenanted mercies of God. The 
theory is not false, it only comes short. Belief zs 
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an affair of the mind; our mind must believe, there 
must be a form of sound doctrine, and undenomi- 
nationalism is, when thought out, mere nonsense: 
the historic facts of Christianity are not alienable 
from saving faith, and the dogmatic inferences from 
the history, if rightly drawn, are an inseparable part 
of belief in the facts. But the theory comes utterly 
short. For if only the mind believes, it can happen 
that nothing has been done at all towards salvation, 
there may be no belief in the sense of belief that 
saves—the sole belief which we are here concerned 
with. No, faith is an affair, finally, of the believer’s 
will. His intellectual apprehension of it, though 
wholly necessary, is of value and is imputed to him 
for righteousness only so far as it is an activity of 
the will through the organ of his mentality ; exactly 
as a physical operation has a moral quality only so 
far as it is the expression of a spiritual motive. And 
thus is given us the scope of our efforts to propagate 
or to protect the Faith. Our objective is the man’s 
will and not his mind. Our success will be, not 
to secure a clear and correct definition in his mind 
of the truths of the Incarnation and Redemption 
(though we will spare no pains to secure this), but 
to produce in him an attitude of the will towards the 
facts of his mortal existence which shall harmonise 
with and reflect those eternal truths, an attitude and an 
activity of the man,to produce which could be described 
as a making of him in God’s own image and likeness. 
N 
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An attitude of the will towards the facts of his 
mortal existence which shall reflect the truths of 
Incarnation and Redemption—how are we to seek 
to produce this? 

The man himself is possessed with the ambition 
of conquering his world, or at least of not being 
conquered by it; he wants, as the scientific say, 
to survive. This can only be if he is “fit” to 
survive. Our task is to show him that the Christian 
faith does fit a man to survive, that the doctrine 
of the Incarnation brings him intelligence of a 
cosmic force, a force acting through all creation, 
which if he attaches himself to it will carry him 
through the struggle, as on a tide. 

This of course always was the language ot 
Christian teachers: always they have said that our 
faith is a victory which overcomes the world. The 
shortcoming of the teaching has been that the 
world which it is promised we shall overcome has 
not always been made to include the present world. 
So the man in the struggle thinks Christianity stands 
outside his urgent interests, and he feels it, Christi- 
anity, must wait till his present bout of struggle 
is over and he has time to think about his soul. 
And in consequence there is, as I understand, much 
revolt of mind against religion in our industrial 
classes, on the ground that it has no word for the 
actual conditions of the worker, but fobs him off 
with a watery promise of a blessed future in the 
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day when unequal lots are redressed in heaven, 
This revolt is founded on a true instinct : the world 
is one, present and future, and a Christianity is not 
an adequate account of things unless it can interpret 
the present. 

Here, then, is the line upon which we must work, 
We must show that the Faith has the promise both 
of this world and of that which is to come, and it is 
the former promise which is more questioned. 

First, then, our apologetic will be aimed to 
prove that the Faith makes for practical success 
in society, politics, and the market. We can- 
not, of course, develop here the arguments with 
which you will make this good (they will come to 
hand abundantly, when you seek), we only indicate 
the mark on which you will direct them. But to 
indicate this mark, is to plan for you a wide 
curriculum of study—a study of politics, without 
being partisan, of socialism without being (by my 
advice) a socialist, of industrialism and commerce 
without attachment to Capital or to Labour either. 
Always remember that you do not need to be a 
specialist, and had better not be, in any of these 
provinces, You need know no more of the facts 
than will enable you to translate into the concrete 
of the province of earthly fact the abstract principles 
of faith’s attitude; so as to make a trader feel that 
there can be Christian self-sacrifice in the hot game 
of speculation, the industrial feel that his industry 
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can be that sacrifice, the politician feel that his 
political activity ought to be and can be a depart- 
mental service of the Kingdom which does not pass 
away, the socialist feel that the society which may 
rightly compel the individual must be only that 
society which is the Body of the Christ, the Church 
Militant and Mystical. And speaking, as I do, on 
the morrow of a Whitsunday, I would remind you 
that our claim is that the Holy Spirit can give us 
a “right judgment in a// things,” and that we may, 
without fanaticism, assert this right judgment to be 
a privilege of the Christian in things of the work- 
shop, mart, public meeting, and debating-room. If 
one thinks of it, judgment has for its elements such 
things as freedom from bias, sense of the interests 
of the whole, personal courage, self-control—all of 
them applications of the motive of self-sacrifice, and 
therefore natural fruits of the Spirit. 

But while we must jealously assert the power 
of Christianity at this lower level of success in the 
world of practice, we can take stronger ground. 
We do so when we preach it as a Gospel of Peace. 
Of peace in the dispeace of the earthly struggle 
to exist. “Be not anxious... be not anxious 
what ye shall eat and be clothed with”—how that 
precept, so central in the system, meets the par- 
ticular modern form of the primal curse! The 
gospel is the counter-charm to worry, the cure of 
spent nerve. Do let us press this on the attention 
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of a worry-ridden, nervous industrial multitude— 
the power of the Faith to conquer the world this 
way, to get the better of the world when it tries 
to wear us down with care. “Come unto Me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” We will arm ourselves with that promise 
of the Master, go down with it to the workyard 
or the business office, and say, “See if we have 
not brought you a better help to business than all 
that financiers, accountants, engineers, electricians 
have been able to invent. Here is our discovery 
in industrial life. It is Peace of Heart. It will 
make your business prosper ; or, if that should not 
be, will make yourself prosper in worst adversity.” 
There we are lifted to the highest ground. The 
victory which overcomes the world is not the victory 
of the artisan, or trader, or politician, but of the 
man, the man who is in Time and also will be in 
Eternity, the real self and the whole self of the 
man. What can one say of this claim of the Faith 
which will not seem an idle repetition of what the 
Church has taught all the days? Only perhaps 
this, that we are sometimes apt to remember in- 
sufficiently that this real man zs in Time as well 
as in Eternity, that if there is a victory for this 
man through faith it should be a victory discern- 
ible in this nearer reach of Time, not only in the 
“glorious After-Death.” Let us remember this 
better; let us search out the traces of the victory 
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on the field of the present and practical life, and 
let us (I must name only the argument, not pursue 
it) learn for ourselves in our own earth-experience, 
and teach others as the interpretation of theirs, that 
Life is one thing both hereafter and here, that Life 
in all manifestations, present and future, lowest and 
highest, is always and only sacrifice, a losing the 
self to find the self, and that therefore Christianity, 
which bids follow Jesus, holds the key of life, as in 
heaven, so in earth. 
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IV.—MATURITY 


HILDHOOD, youth, manhood—we have had 
thoughts on the pastor’s care for each. There 
remain—the rest, the men and women who have 
attained mid age and old age, the parents and the 
grandparents of our flock. What is the priest to do 
with these ? 
This is as good as to ask, What is he to do about 
pastoral visiting ? 
I raise a question of interest for you, because it is, 
I am sure, a difficult question, at any rate for you at 
the outset of your profession’s work. Visiting—it is 
a name for an embarrassment, if I may trust my own 
memories ; memories of which the earliest (here in 
this chapel I am proud to remember) I shared with 
our bishop, whom I should not fear to call to my 
side to witness that I am right, and that it is a 
perplexity, when one is a beginner, to know what to 
do in house-to-house visiting. One is in the house 
surely to preach the Word, and one appears to be ad- 
monished, as a beginner was before us, to preach it in 
season, out of season. But how to do it, when one isa 
raw young man with only book-learning, and this per- 
haps is a mother of experience, perhaps a venerable 
greybeard, or perhaps, on the other hand, some 
feeble creature with “poor parish wits” and pen- 
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sioner servility, nay, it may be, with would-be- 
pensioner hypocrisy. How to do it, and not feel 
a hateful gaingiving for the ineptitude, the hollow- 
ness, or the presumption of one’s speech. True, one 
may be rid of personal responsibility for the message, 
if one only reads the Bible or the Church’s prayers ; 
but some shame at being the ministrator of what, to 
our audience, is only a pious solemnity and form, will 
pursue us through many of the doors we enter, and 
the air of the little room will seem to sneer at us as 
we read. We take refuge in treating our visit as 
a visit on benevolent business, and make our minis- 
tration a mere inquiry into the family health and 
economic prospects. Then we escape the shame of 
insincerity, but not the shame of professional failure ; 
for were we not sent to preach the Word, and are we 
doing it now? Or we turn our ministration neither 
to religious nor to practical aims, but just make it a 
social visit, with friendly equal gossip about the 
weather or the world, perhaps over a cup of tea, 
or what the goodwife would appropriately describe 
as “chatter-water.” But then conscience whispers, 
“What doest thou here, O priest, talking worldling 
talk instead of preaching the Word ?” 

But there for once—I dare to say it—conscience is, 
quite probably, wrong. 

For it may very well be that the wisest way of 
conveying the Word in this home is not to speak 
of the Word at all this afternoon, but to talk of 
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anything else that is innocent and that your inter- 
locutor enjoys talking of. 

I mean this. You are in that house to bring its 
people the Word? But what is the Word? A 
great deal more than what is written in the Bible 
or the Prayer Book. It is the Tradition, the 
Faith committed to the saints, and this Tra- 
dition, this Faith is in power, not word; it is a 
divine life with which Christ touched the Church 
alive as at this time with the fire of Pentecost, and 
with which the Church by you her minister is to 
touch alive, by His Spirit which dwelleth in you, 
this man or this woman under this rooftree. Touch 
them alive, if Christ so help you, with this life dy 
whatsoever means you can best do tt: touch them— 
and you have preached the Word. 

What then are the means by which you best can 
do this? The best means are those things, religious 
or secular, which make opportunity for the faith 
which is in you, or as I more love to say, the 
life which is in you, to effect contact with the 
faith or life which is in them. You go to the 
home (or elsewhere than the home—the work- 
ing-place, perhaps, where the man is) for this pur- 
pose, finally, that you may live something of your 
life in the touch of these other lives, and so the 
opportunity (if Christ so will) be made for the might 
of the Incarnation to pass along the chain of human 
lives through you to these, and so what happened 
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at Pentecost in a street outside an Upper Room 
may happen to-day within a room in a street in 
Lancashire. Do not therefore ask: Am I, when I 
visit, to open my Bible always, or my Prayer Book, 
or to expound a scripture, or preach a homily, or 
make a prayer? For no answer can be made. No 
one can know but yourself; and you cannot know 
till you get there. The word that God putteth into 
your mouth—God Who knows times and seasons— 
that shall you speak: the time and season when 
there is one before you whose heart the Lord has at 
this time opened, then shall you speak it. 

But let me say this in a more concrete way. We 
cannot at any time we choose exert a spiritual effect 
upon our people, but only at the moment of oppor- 
tunity. Such opportunities are the moments when 
things happen to them—sickness, a death, a mis- 
fortune, a danger, a loss of work, or a marriage, 
a birth, a child’s baptism, confirmation, communion, 
going to school or leaving school, a boy’s going 
to work, a girl’s going to a mill or a place. Such 
incidents break the triple ice about the heart and 
make religion seem to them worth trying. Realities 
have pressed home to them: faith is a reality which 
can enter with the others. But now—and this is the 
point I am making—unless you have continuous 
knowledge of the family’s life, you will not have the 
chance of coming on the spot when this holy “ psy- 
chological moment” arrives. For even if you hear 
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of it (and in a large flock you must trust to get 
told of things by others) you will be unable to 
act with spiritual effect if you are a stranger. A 
cottager said to me this week of her clergyman: 
“Mr. A. is so homely: you can talk to him so nice.” 
“So homely ”—yes, part of the home; and “you can 
talk to him so nice ”—not (observe) “he can talk to us 
so nice,” but “you can talk to him ”—dquite a different 
thing. They could talk to him because he was of 
the home; a friend, had the knowledge of the family 
things, was good at the uptake of them, did not need 
a long and embarrassed explanation. 

Well, then, here are you, sitting by the cottage 
table, feeling quite empty of “the Word.” “What 
doest thou here, O priest?” What do I here? 
Why, I am becoming “homely,” they are learning 
that “they can speak to me so nice.” Next month 
Jessie will be married, and when I speak my little 
word to bride and groom in church, or parent in 
the house, it will go home, as do the words of the 
family friend when hearts are moved with life’s 
greater things. And the like will be when the next 
babe is born, or the husband comes home hurt in 
the works, or hard times close in on the colliery or 
mill. But I must not let illustrations run on; what 
need, if we have seen the principle? 

Instead, I will offer a suggestion which may be 
welcome to young men like yourselves, when you 
feel a little embarrassed, as one hopes you will, in 
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pastoral intercourse with persons much older, lest 
you should be presumptuous in playing the priest 
and spiritual authority towards those who in earth’s 
experience, and perhaps heaven’s too, are your 
betters. My suggestion is that to these persons 
we should come not as teachers, but as learners. 
You see there is a thing you can really learn from 
them, in spite of their inferior education: you can 
learn about human life. They have lived; they know. 
To say what they know is their difficulty, but you 
can help them out with it by a holy dialectic of the 
younger soul who wants to know about God and 
man. Try then to make them tell you their life- 
history. Perhaps you remember Mrs. Oliphant'’s tale 
of an Angel-visitor who has come down in form 
of a mortal to earth to be useful to men. His ques- 
tion always was to those in sin and distress, “ How 
did you come to this?” He wanted to learn the 
man’s history. Imitate this Angel’s method; ask, 
“ How did you come to this—this good or evil estate 
of life in which you stand?” They will like telling 
you: even if the tale is a sad one, they will like 
telling it, if, that is, they consent to tell it at all; 
and they will like you because they have told it, 
and you will creep into their heart, and become, 
God helping you, a blessed power upon their lives. 
And you will like asking and being told, for you will 
be quite sincere in it: you really do want to know, 
both for their sake, because then you can help them, 
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and for your own, because all the while you are 
learning about man, and what study compares with 
that ? 

I am saying the young priest must avoid assump- 
tion, and that this is a way of doing so. Sometimes 
it is not assumption he must correct, but rather the 
opposite, the “ weak disabling of himself,” the fear 
to take upon himself, to make full proof of his 
ministry. At the sick-bed, the death-bed, or the 
family tragedy he will feel himself unequal to the 
moment, and will need the thoughts which do not 
chastise the spirit but embolden. And yet here too 
the secret of success will be the emptying of self, 
the annihilating of self-consciousness, the losing of 
one’s interest and concern in one’s own self in self- 
forgetting interest and concern in those to whom we 
are to minister, the being “natural.” I remember 
how a saint of our Church, the bishop whom men best 
recall as Wilkinson of Eaton Square, was spoken 
of to me by a well-known soldier whom the Bishop 
had induced at the age of fifty to come to my school 
chapel to receive confirmation among my schoolboys 
there—for good example’s sake. That soldier said 
to me, “It is the hardest thing I ever had to do; 
but the Bishop persuaded me. What is wonderful 
in him to me is that his religion is so ~atural. I 
do believe it is as easy for him to talk about the 
spiritual world as for myself to talk about the army.” 
Such naturalness is certainly not nature’s gift to all, 
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not to many; it is the Spirit’s gift, and among the 
very rarest. But when it zs manifested, we are 
pointed by it the direction in which we are to seek 
spiritual effectiveness upon our fellows. That direc- 
tion is self-forgetfulness in our work, the attending 
not to ourself and our own feeling or lack of feeling 
about the thing on hand, but to the need of those to 
whom we are to minister; the hearkening not to 
the promptings of our own wit, but the hearkening 
what the Lord God will say to us. This self-empty- 
ing and committing of our way to Jehovah that He 
may bring it to pass, this dependence on the Spirit, 
by Whom it shall be given us what we shall say— 
this, and not our own social boldness or native 
adroitness or capacity for natural emotion, is what 
will make us able ministers of the Word in those 
searching moments which test what spirit we are 
of; this will give us that mwappynola which St. Paul 
so prayed for and begged his friends to pray for 
on his behalf, that he might speak the word boldly, 
“as I ought to speak,” 

We must end, but let us end by lifting our 
thoughts to that high level where their fountain is. 
Young brethren, the one secret of our ministry of 
pastoral visitation is—the Incarnation. The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, that being 
among us the life in Him might be caught, as it 
were fire, by us men, whom He touched by living 
our life with us. There is the model of our 
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ministry of Visiting: there the rule of what we 
are to attempt within the poor man’s door. We go 
there that we may live our life with him, beside him, 
in touch with him. That is what we are doing, 
whether our visit is a preaching, a teaching, a pray- 
ing, a counselling, a warning, or only a sharing of 
“familiar matters of to-day” in only a “social call,” 
which some might bid you despise as unworthy of 
the priest. That is what we are doing; we are living 
our life with the sheep of Christ’s pasture, in the 
hope that, if that life in us has aught of the life 
which came down from heaven with Jesus Christ, 
some warmth of that holy fire may day by day even 
in the trivial intercourse kindle the kindred warmth 
smouldering in these dear souls; and that sometime, 
somehow, in the unforeseen blest moments of God’s 
opportunity, the smoulder may leap into the flame. 


SERMON XVIII 


THE CHARGE TO PETER 


(Ordination Sermon, Manchester Cathedral, Trinity Sunday, 
June 6th, 1909.) 


JOHN xxi. 17,—“‘ He saith unto him the third time . . . Lovest thou 
Me? . . . Jesus saith unto him, Feed My sheep.” 


“TOVEST thou Me? ... Feed my sheep,” 

There has been indissolubly associated with 
this passage a certain thought—that of Peter’s 
threefold repentance of a threefold fall—which a 
preacher from the text feels bound to acknowledge 
by allusion, But I cite the passage to-day for the 
sake of a thought more pertinent to the day, and one 
of more universal value. It is that when Jesus laid 
on His disciple a pastorate He told him, not indeed 
directly but most eloquently, that he who would be 
true pastor must first be true lover of the Pastor 
Pastorum: love of Christ is the secret of the shep- 
herd’s work. 

It is a more universal lesson than the other: it 
includes the other as the greater includes the lesser ; 
but, above all, it is the lesson of the more significance 
for those who come to receive charge and office from 
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the same Great Over-Shepherd Who sent Peter, first 
of men, to feed His sheep. 

'The lesson is a universal one: the scene by the 
lake-side after the morning meal as the dawn 
widened over the hills of Galilee is the type-scene 
of every ordination of the shepherds of the Christ. 
But before we universalise it, before we translate it 
into the present and modern experience of ourselves, 
let us remember that it once was a real scene beside 
a lake, and the man ordained was one Simon Peter, 
a fisher from Bethsaida. For a moment, ere we try 
to fit the eternal lesson to the mortal destiny of one of 
us to-day, recall we the group of fishers risen from the 
meal on the meadow grasses, the hush of expectancy 
as something in the air and look or the stillness of 
Jesus warns them to listen for some new thing, the 
strong heart under Peter’s fishing-cloak beating witha 
strangely mingled surmise—pain, shame, wistfulness, 
tenderness, joy—as the eyes fall upon his eyes of 
all the group, on his, and the lips shape themselves to 
speak to him, to him—‘* Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou Me more than these?” Recall we this: recall 
we, not seeking to find words for it, but only feeling 
the stroke upon our hearts of that emotion in a 
human breast long, long ago; recall we the passion 
trembling up from Peter’s inmost being to Peter’s 
lip, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” Jesus saith unto him, “Feed My 
sheep.” * Call we back to our minds to-day the scene, 
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the passion of it, the light in the divine-human eyes 
and thrill of the divine-human voice, the wistful, 
melting, surging heart of a man, beating in response 
to the rhythm of that light, that voice—call we this 
back to our mind; for there in flesh and blood and 
reality was set upon the stage of history the 
romance of the divine service, the passion of the 
holy soldiership; there we may view, pictured in 
the lines of life, the secret of a pastorate which 
is ours. ) 

“Lovest thou Me? ... Feed My sheep.” If 
now we seek to universalise the scene and speech, we 
have found this truth, that the pastors work is 
rooted in the pastor’s love for his Master. If we 
ministers of the Word and Sacrament have the love 
of Christ Who sent us, then shall we be worthy 
ministers and do our shepherding well. Or, to name 
the truth otherwise and in the generalising language 
of Christian philosophy, the right conduct of the 
priestly life withbe a consequence and fruit of the 
Incarnation. Incarnation is a name for nothing at 
all unless it be the name not only of the historic 
event but also of a personal experience, the entry of 
the divine into the human energies of the man who 
declares that he believes rightly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Accordingly to say that a 
pester has the love of Christ is to say, in humaner and 
more concrete speech, that the Incarnation has been 
actualised in particular life, that Christ is born in 
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the life from heaven has been poured into this J 
channel) our work of making the Christ known to 
the mind and heart of a people committed’ to us. 
The true pastorate is a fruit of the Incarnation: 
the degree in which the Son of God is taber- 
nacled in the flesh of the actualities of a priest’s 
life is the degree in which we shall prosper in 
the work of priest; love of Christ constrain- 
ing us—no other power—will make the good 
shepherd. 

But you will not be content, my brethren who are 
enterprising the venture of the shepherd’s task, with 
the generalising language of Christian philosophy, 
however correctly Christian. You would rather, 
surely, have words more nearly recalling that holy 
idyll of shepherd life under the dawn in Galilee, and 
linking to it this your hour of a call to shepherding in 
this your dawn of a sacred enterprise. You will 
ask, how will the Incarnation help the man in holy 
orders? If the Christ must come within us, with 
what body will He come of fact and reality; in 
what detail of feeling, act, thought, experience 

‘ will the divine clothe itself? When and where 
and how may I hope to find the impact of the 
force of spirit upon the matter of my earthly 
task ? 

Shall I then remind you of what already you must 
know, that the love of the Master is the power which 
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makes your work even have a beginning (for this 
much of call at least must every pastorate have)? 
Shall we warn you of that which you cannot know 
already, how only the love of Christ can give endur- 
ance to the work; how, when time and use dull the 
zest of the pastoral care, and familiarity deflowers 
the romance of a life-adventure, and much experi- 
ence of man, his nature and his ways, proves to be 
much disappointment with him, and the flock seems 
less worthy of a shepherd’s devotion—how then only 
the love of Christ can upkindle the dwindled flame 
of our love for our brethren whom in His name we’ 
are to serve? Shall we assure you that in an hour 
of strain and peril, when the shepherd must face the 
wolf or the robber, there is no such power to still and 
nerve and steel us as the memory that one is Christ’s 
soldier, not one’s own, that in this warfare there are 
two who enter the battle together, the Christ and I? 
Shall we promise you that in that special trial of the 
spirit for us modern men, when our faith in a Creator 
has to face the awful vastnesses and silences of this 
immeasurable world, to believe still in the value of 
the single soul and the work done for it under the 
innumerable pitiless, passionless eyes of the infinite 
star-filled void of the heavens, that in that trial of the 
spirit we are upborne and kept erect by the memory 
of His human days Who is Lord of all the spheres? 
But if one argued in such language that love of 
Christ was the secret of pastorate, one would say 
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things which you already acknowledge or will here- 
after approve, but you might remain unsatisfied. 
You want an argument of which the terms come 
close down to the plane on which the pastor’s daily 
life is lived and fit themselves to its concrete par- 
ticulars: there it is we must find our illustration of 
the law which runs “Lovest thou Me? . . Feed My 
sheep.” 

Will this serve us? A problem in the ministerial 
life which just now is being pushed into view is the 
problem how to divide time and energy between 
the two sides of work, especially work in a parish, 
the spiritual and the practical For some time 
past critics of the Church have noted an absorp- 
tion of clerical energies in the practical task: the 
scholar and divine of one age had been succeeded by 
the active clergyman of the next. Quite recently 
we have been warned, by an exhaustive and statistical 
estimate of the facts of ministerial work in the 
capital, that the clergy of our great city have ex- 
pended themselves, in what judged by results must 
seem an unwise degree, in the toil of organising, not 
only the charities of their districts, but their recrea- 
tions, entertainments, and working-men’s clubs, and 
other machinery of material well-being. It is inferred, 
very naturally, that the more spiritual work of the 
priest must in that same degree be a sufferer. The 
problem is, at any rate,a practical and a pressing one. 
You will have to solve it. What help will be given 
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you by the principle that he will best feed the flock 
who best loves the Master? Ask how it is in your 
own personal life, how the problem of distribution 
between practical and spiritual is solved in the sphere 
of your single self. As it is there, so will it be 
here. 

In the problem of ordering one’s personal life so 
that there shall be the true balance of inward and 
outward energy and the man be neither worldling 
nor yet visionary, the best wisdom is love of Christ, 
the guiding light is the Incarnation realised within 
us. For, first, to love Christ is to know the values 
of things: this it is that puts first and puts last the 
kingdom of God; it bids us be practical, wise, 
energetic, to realise self on the field of earth, but to 
realise self by realising the Christ in self. All earthly 
business is sought as strenuously as ever, but it is 
sought now as the business of the kingdom. And 
next, to love Christ is not only to discern the right 
proportion of the two things, but also to maintain 
it. There is a “tact of love” which warns us from 
moment to moment when there is danger of our 
giving too much to the world, when the practical 
ambition is becoming a pursuit of self and no longer 
a quest of the Vzszo Det. This is the solution of the 
problem in the personal life: solve this and you 
solve that of the public. Love of the Master will 
teach you the values of the public activities of the 
priest. You cannot love Him sincerely: and then 
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suppose that for your flock the kingdom of heaven 
is meat and drink, house and clothing, county or 
vestry meetings, recreation, lectures, social gather- 
ings, and treats. These things cannot come first 
with you. But, again, the love of Christ, which 
exalts the preciousness of all life because by that 
love you know that the Christ is in all life incarnate, 
will glorify in your eyes and make worthier of your 
best efforts the meat and drink, the business and the 
amusement ; and so these things will not come first, 
but they will come—and come transfigured before 
you. ; 

But, further, Love which sent will also follow and 
prevent. By that same “tact of love” you will be 
kept aware at each step whether your practical 
activities are pure or are growing worldly, whether 
they are channels in which flows the life-stream of 
the Incarnation or whether their sufficiency is of 
ambition and nature’s energy. You will know 
whether you are becoming a party organiser, a social 
fugleman, the manager of a concern, the head of a 
business, or are still the priest of the unseen God 
handling temporal things to eternal issues. You will 
know this. Can you doubt that you will know? 
If there be an Incarnation in this world, if there be 
indeed a Spirit of Jesus which in the adventure of 
life can suffer us not to go hitherward, but hither- 
ward can call us on, then where and when should 
this Spirit admonish us if not to tell us that we are 
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going the right way or the wrong way in our hand- 
ling of our flock of which the Holy Ghost hath made 
us overseers? You will know. It will be shown 
you not only within your consciousness of yourself— 
where there is, no doubt, this possibility of mistake 
as to your work, that your conscience may tell you 
if your aims are right but may not tell you if 
your means are wise and suitable to your people— 
but in your consciousness of your flock. It cannot 
be impossible to discern whether the kingdom of 
heaven is among them or not. You may be de- 
ceived, and you will be, in the characters of indi- 
viduals, though even then you will oftenest have to 
blame for it some moral bluntness or worldly bias 
in yourself; but you will not be deceived, unless you 
will to have it so, as to what spirit they are of, the 
flock as a whole. If they are only interested in their 
church and its services as a concern, if their Church- 
man zeal is only a mode of local self-assertion and 
they are only becoming efficient political and muni- 
cipal units under a holier name; if your Church- 
people —vestrymen, wardens, congregation — rally 
round you only as standard-bearer of a section, not 
as shepherd of souls; if your working-men attend 
your club and social entertainments, but refuse—I 
will not say to attend Communion or even Church 
service but—to livé any more chastely, soberly, 
honestly, neighbourly, and fatherly ; if these things 
are so, you will know it. It will not long be hid from 
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you, if you love the Master. The “ tact of love” will 
tell it you, if the love is there. And by that same tact 
you will be aware if around you there is growing a 
surer care for righteousness, if tempers are sweetening, 
if dealings are more sound, if there is more reverence 
for holy things, if your appeals to the deep things of 
God meet with an answer of the heart. You will be 
aware. There is no rule or measure or test which 
any one can put into your hand. But human sym- 
pathy is an organ of touch, and you will know if 
your flock’s sympathies are towards you when your 
own are towards the Master. 

When your own are toward the Master. Let us 
end where we began, and think last as first of Christ’s 
apostle with the eyes of Christ dwelling on him. 
“Lovest thou Me? ... Feed My sheep.” It was 
the secret and the power of that fisherman’s ministry ; 
it is the secret and power of the ministry of each of 
us. The love of Christ it is that makes good our 
pastorate. We feel those divine-human eyes upon 
us, hear the divine-human tones, “Lovest thou? 
Then canst thou be shepherd.” In those eyes, those 
tones, the example of the Great Shepherd pierces us 
—that life which was work in the street or on the 
crowded shore, and also was prayer upon the moun- 
tain at dawn; a life which is the light of men who 
seek to feed His flock under Him. His eyes are on 
us, and we answer tremblingly, “ Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” Jesus saith unto us, “Feed My 
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sheep” ; and the love wherewith He hath loved us, 
and we have, how faintly, loved Him back, be- 
comes in us that love of men which is wise and 
strong and enduring and pure to tend the flock of 
Christ. 


SERMON XIX 


TEACHING WITH AUTHORITY 


(Address to the Oxford Society for the Religious Instruction of 
Women Teachers, Chapel of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Friday, September 10th, 1909.) 


MATTHEW vii. 29.—‘‘ He taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.” 
T this end of your brief period of study, this 
hour when, having for these days of retirement 
and reflection turned your face inward upon the 
personal life, you are now to turn your face outward 
again towards the world of other men and women, 
you will perhaps desire some watchword, which can 
be kept with you as a kind of nucleus to which can 
cleave, and be retained there, the valued experiences 
of this time. Will this one serve: “Christ taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes”? For I see in it, along with a certain 
mystery of meaning, which keeps aloof any attempt 
to apply the facts of the Christ’s teaching to those of 
the disciple who teaches, I still see in it a rule for the 
guidance of the human teacher. Our ideal may 
lawfully be to teach as having authority, and not 
as did, and do, the scribes. 
203 
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What did the witnesses of that teaching mean 
when they thus reported, that it was “with au- 
thority”? The comparison they made indicates it. 
The scribes professed to impart only what they had 
received ; they were conveyers of a tradition; what 
knowledge they gave, they gave on the warrant of 
the doctors of old. “From Shemaiah and Aptalion 
heard I this,” must Hillel say before his scholars will 
accept it. But this Teacher spoke things for which 
He quoted no warrant but Himself: «7 say unto you.” 
The scribes had been channels of truth, He was 
fountain ; they had erudition, He had vision; they 
brought tradition, He revelation ; they were the 
scholars, He the genius, of ‘religion ; they were in 
word, He in power; they were catechists who in- 
structed, He was a personality Who constrained. 

There, as I believe, is the word we want—person- 
ality. The scribes taught impersonally, as the 
organs of a tradition, of a system of knowledge ; 
Jesus taught as a Person by His personality. Here 
is the example we teachers are to follow, His teach- 
ing by a personality which constrained. 

Let us not be thinking of His divine personality, 
in which He is not imitable. The men who reported 
this “authority” did not mean the divine personality, 
for they did not discern this, but the human which 
they did discern. They meant that Jesus taught 
things which He knew not from others but from 
Himself ; things which were the deliverances of His 
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own spirit and consciousness; truths against which 
He had put the touchstone of His own being and 
on that touch had found them true. This per- 
sonalness of His teaching, this it was that con- 
strained. 

And by even such personalness we teachers who 
seek to teach the Christ will constrain our scholars 
to learn Him. Not by our erudition as scribes, but 
by our personality as Christians, as those who, so far 
as we are any power to teach others, are “in Christ,” 
shall we convey the truth to our scholars. 

By such personalness, I say, the personalness which 
was in the teaching of Jesus. My thought is wide 
indeed from the thought of that which is not a 
teacher’s ideal, but his zemptation—the impressing of 
the teacher’s self upon the taught. I am meaning 
that we can convey a truth in morals and religion to 
another only so far as we have made it part of 
ourself, and not even so can we convey it unless 
we can make it part of the self of him who hears 
us. The personalness of our instruction lies in our | 
teaching to others what by our experience we know, 
and so teaching it that by their experience they 
learn. 

One must try to embody this in the concrete. We 
Christian students and teachers must teach, whatever 
else, two doctrines—the Incarnation and the Trinity. 
How do we teach them? By repeating to them 
a catechism or a creed? Not without creed and 
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catechism, I think, yet not really dy these. We 
know the Incarnation by its happening and happen- 
ing to ourself, by the Christ being born in us, by 
some union in whatever faintest beginnings, and how- 
ever unworthy of such a name, some union of our 
personal being with the Person of Christ, the God- 
Man. And when we have known it, we can give the 
knowledge of it to another—how ? By so speaking 
of it that, as we speak, a discovery about himself 
kindles in that other, he becomes aware of a fact 
about himself, he has perceived that he too is able to 
be joined in will to a divine Master, that in him also 
a Christ is born, that in limb and brain and heart 
of him there is a power enabling him to do the thing 
which is good. Yes, it is as when the boy and 
girl by the mother’s chair listen to the ballad or the 
chivalrous tale, and the child’s heart whispers to the 
child, “I could be loyal as that knight, I could be con- 
stant as that maiden; I could be and I shall.” So it 
is that our hearer learns to say, “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, Who was born of Mary, and died and rose 
again”; he hears the tale of God become man, and 
knows it is a tale of himself. Or the doctrine of the 
Trinity—how vainly would you teach it if you only 
teach the phrases of the Quicunque vult; for you 
did not learn it yourself by that method. You learnt 
the Trinity, learnt so as to know it true, when it was 
borne in on you that the Power which made all things 
and made you is not an abstract, blank, unfeatured, 
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naked, metaphysical principle, is not even an in- 
telligence seated in freezing majesty on the throne 
of things, but is a centre of being which is a home, 
wherein there is Father, and there is Son, and there 
is One Other in the love of Whom is perfected the 
Love of each to either; when it came to you that this 
God is altogether human as you are, except for these 
bonds of our humanity ; that He is personal with all 
of personality you find in yourself, though with 
abysmal depths of personality beyond yours; that 
Love, which in your trembling hope is the corner- 
stone of created things, is the final name of the 
Creator. Then, and only then, we learned the truth 
of the Trinity. So, and only so, we shall teach it; 
when we can bear it in upon our scholars that the 
Divine which is born in them is a Divine which is 
human, personal, and has a heart whose heart-beats 
are love. So shall we persuade them who will to be 
saved, that they must thus think of the Trinity. 

I know well that in this I am putting out truisms, 
for we all agree that this is the way to teach 
Christian doctrine. But though we know it so well, 
we forget ; we do not use the knowledge as we might 
and should use it. There has been now for years 
a controversy between Churchmen and those with- 
out, and between schools of Churchmen, about the 
value of denominational teaching, definite Church 
teaching, the teaching of dogma at all, the reci- 
tation of formularies such as the Quicunque or of 
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a school catechism. To some of us who watch the 
debate, it at many times seems that the debaters 
on both sides wander astray and the discussion is 
turned aside into barrenness, mainly by an ignoring 
of this fact that religious truth is conveyable not 
by catechism or even creed, though not indeed 
without them, but is conveyed by the touch of 
person upon person, of the faith of one upon 
another ; that it is thrilled across the void between 
every teacher and every scholar along those cords 
of a man, those bands of love, which traverse that 
void, unseen. Men speak of definite religious teach- 
ing as necessary, and they are right. But when you 
ask what they mean by definite teaching, you find it 
is the definiteness of clauses in a formulary, of ques- 
tion and answer in a catechism. Definite the formu- 
lary and catechism ought to be. And still the 
scholar is not made for the catechism, but the 
catechism for the scholar. The definiteness which 
helps to salvation must be definiteness in him who 
is to be saved; and definiteness not in his mind, 
but in his soul, of which the mind is a part and 
not the greater part. And the only way in which 
truth becomes definite in the soul is by its mingling 
with the soul, by being assimilated not by the 
intelligence only but the will, by becoming organic. 
And that, again, means in practice that the teacher 
must first attain this definiteness in her own person- 
ality ; the definiteness which we call experience, or 
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experiential faith, and then by a communication, 
which no analysis can lay bare, through the personal 
touch, must occasion (since we cannot cause) a like 
experience or fact of faith in the learner. So learn- 
ing and so teaching, we shall teach as members of 
the Christ having authority, and not as did those 
catechists of the Law. 

But if this be so, then the task that is laid upon 
us teachers! The exactingness of it, and also the 
inspiringness : the burden of it, amd the joy! Yes, 
the task of us teachers, not only when we are teaching 
religion, and under that name, though chiefly then; 
but also, in my humble thinking, when we teach any 
knowledge and art, however secular in name, in the 
communicating of which the touch of the living soul 
of a man can pass from a person to persons, There 
sit you in the room of the learned, your scholars 
at your feet. What are these that are here face to 
face? A class of pupils and their instructor, a group 
of students round their scribe? No more, no more 
than this? Ah, sometimes, many times, most times, 
only this. But at times also how much more! All 
these are children of men into whom God has 
breathed the breath of life that they might become 
living souls whose life is unto Him; and they and 
you are brought together that you and they may 
be, not face to face, not mind to mind, but spirit 
to spirit. There is to happen between you, with 
Christ’s Spirit in the midst of you, the handing on 
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of the Tradition, the Tradition of the Men of Christ. 
Nay, there is to happen (we must dare to say it) the 
very act of creation, the making of life: these that 
learn are to have life, or to have it more abundantly, 
through touch and vibration of a life which the 
Creator has kindled earlier or stronglier in you that 
teach. For so is the will of God for man’s salvation, 
that the knowledge and faith of Christ, sown as a 
seed already by the Creator’s finger in the being 
of every child of man, should quicken and spring 
alive at a touch which quickens it, when there comes 
nigh it a sister soul. 

So is the will of God, that a Christian’s faith should 
be born by his echoing of a brother Christian’s faith ' 
that the person of the learner should wake from sleep 
to consciousness by touch of person of the teacher ; 
that new disciple should know himself to be Christ’s 
through the disciple who was in Christ before him, 
when this one can teach as having authority, and not 
as the scribes, 


SERMONS XX-XXIII 


THE GRAIL IN DAILY LIFE 
I.—THE QUEST 
(Oxford: delivered at a Quiet Day to the Society of the 
Annunciation, for Women Students.) 
OU whom I am to speak with and pray with 
for a day belong to a society which names it- 
self after a Vision—the Vision which we call the 
Annunciation. I call it a Vision with no intention of 
speaking of that mysterious and never to be fathomed 
event as “visionary,” if visionary is taken to mean 
unreal, I use the word Vision as it is used in the 
great apophthegm, Vzszo Dez Vita Hominis—Man’s 
Life is to have the Vision of God: Vision is the 
Final Reality. But I use this appeal to Vision, 
which lies in your name as a sisterhood, as my 
opportunity to make choice, for this conference of 
ours, of the subject of a Vision. 

Among the legends of our race, though not of 
our race only, there is the story of a Vision, which 
I must believe to have been shaped by the very 
deepest instincts of human nature, and to be worthy 
to shape in turn the destiny of man’s spirit. It is 
a legend thrown up not by the Christian, but by 
the human consciousness ; but Christianity has given 


it the form in which it meets us to-day, and has 
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animated that form with a spiritual passion and 
a meaning incomparably deeper. The legend is 
that of the Holy Grail, known to Englishmen most 
through Tennyson’s version of the tale, but to some 
of us by the translations of more early versions. 

But before I go on I pause to say a word in 
explanation of my choice of such a text for re- 
flections at a devotional meeting. This text is not 
in the Bible or any book of admittedly sacred 
character, and there might be those here who might 
be repelled as by an incongruity, if they are asked 
to give entertainment in their minds, during a 
religious exercise, to what may present itself to 
them as a wild and half-pagan legend. To them 
I would urge that as Jesus chose His parables of 
spiritual things from tales or incidents or circum- 
stances wholly secular, and that secularity nowise 
invalidated the spirituality of His lesson, so may 
we borrow a tale of earthly origin to be a parable 
of a heavenly meaning, to which it will be found 
to lend itself with a quite singular congruity. 

The Holy Grail then is, as I said, a legend thrown 
up by the consciousness of man: not? Christian 
man, for tales which it is reasonable to identify with 
the tale familiar to us are found among other 
races than the European: but a legend which 
Christianity has reshaped to make it a vehicle of a 
Christian’s interpretation of the world. If we are 
to put it to-day to its full spiritual use for ourselves, 
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we must contemplate at once the Christian and the 
human ideas, the truth of revelation and the truths of 
instinct which live in the story together. What these 
truths are I will try to indicate as I find them myself. 

One must begin, where our study will almost 
certainly have begun, with our own poet’s version. 
The knights of Arthur have been told of a holy 
vessel, the Cup used by Jesus at the Last Supper, 
which had been brought to Britain by Joseph of 
Arimathza, and had wrought miraculous cures, until 
because of the wickedness of the times it was recalled 
from earth. In answer to their prayers and fastings 
a return of the Grail is granted as they sit in Hall; 
but the Vision is veiled. They vow to ride in 
quest of it for a year and a day. Arthur reproves 
them for the vow, warning them that most of them 
will follow a wandering fire and be lost. His 
warning proves right. Only one obtains the full 
vision, only three others behold it at all. Arthur reads 
the lesson that his knights have been drawn away 
from useful life to chase illusions, 

If this be the true meaning of the legend I could 
not, or rather I would not, choose it for our medita- 
tion on such an occasion as this. But I do not 
accept it as the natural and essential interpretation. 
In the older versions the Grail is not thought of as 
an illusion, but a spiritual reality, though attainable 
only by the greatest and best. In this these versions 
agree, it seems to me, with the cruder versions of 
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other races. Whether the Grail is still, in its 
barbaric stage and before conversion to Christian 
symbolism, a “magic talisman of the Celtic gods,” 
or, after its Christian conversion, “the Holiest Relic 
of Christian faith,” the essential idea is that of a vessel 
which gave to each “the food he most desired.” It 
is a sacred vessel which can minister life. 

The interpretation, then, which I would adopt 
is that the quest of the Grail, in the human shape 
of the legend, is the quest of Life. This has been 
transformed into the Christian legend, according to 
which the Grail, still the instrument by which life 
can be ministered, becomes the vessel which carries 
the life-blood of the Redeemer, and which is ever 
replenished by the mystic spear-head from which 
fall drops of the Saviour’s blood into the Cup. 
What has happened? This—that the life of man 
is known to be for us the blood of Christ: what 
we have hitherto known as Life is discovered to 
be Sacrifice: “He that loseth his life for My sake 
shall gain his life” has been restated in the parable 
of a vivid romance. The story of the Holy Grail 
has been given us by Nature, and regiven by 
Revelation; beginning as an utterance of an in- 
stinct of man, it has become a word proceeding 
out of the mouth of God. 

This is to be our parable, the Holy Grail as a 
romantic tale of how Life comes to man through 
Sacrifice, how he who would fain receive eternal 
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life must set forth to pursue and touch the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ and become one with Him. But 
I must again ask you to clear the mind, for our 
present purpose, of that interpretation of the tale 
which is best known and incomparably the most 
beautiful, but which unfits it to be a parable for the 
guidance of ordinary men and women in an ordinary 
Christian life—the interpretation which makes the 
quest of the Grail the vocation only of some excep- 
tional mortal, a saintly Galahad, and for the rest 
a misleading illusion, a wandering fire betraying 
visionary and enthusiastic spirits into wasteful 
careers, drowned at the last in quagmires, while 
human wrongs are left unchampioned to right them- 
selves. For our purpose the Grail is the Vision 
which ministers Life, not to the few chosen, but 
to the man or woman who is simply a Christian. 
The track along which the soldier of Christ, the 
knight of God, chases the Vision is simply the 
narrow way which leadeth unto life through the 
strait gate. If the questers of the Grail be few, 
it is only because they are few that go in at that 
gate and follow that road. 

How, then, shall the soldier of Christ go upon 
this quest of the Grail? It is this that I would 
try to think out with you in these hours together. 
We will map out our exploration by an ordering 
of our reflections which is offered us by our human 
nature. The being of man is threefold: the ex- 
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perience of life comes to him through his mind, 
his heart, or his will; his reason, affections, actions. 
In our three addresses we will trace this truth as 
clearly as we may in the fields of Thought, Emotion, 
Conduct; we will ask whether in each field it is 
so, that in sacrifice is the secret of Life, that (in 
our parable’s language) it is the “sweet vision of 
the Holy Grail” which maketh blest, that Galahad 
who loses himself finds himself as he foretold, and 
is led by this starry guide to the spiritual city, the 
goal of all the saints. 

But, on this eve of to-morrow’s Eucharist, let us 
remind ourselves of an aspect of our tale which 
the interpretation I am proposing has indeed 
included but has not yet named. Listen to Sir 
Percivale :— 

Then at the sacring of the mass I saw 

The holy elements alone ; but he, 

“Saw ye no more? I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine: 


I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went.” 


If the large significance of the Grail be the Sacrifice 
which is Life, in the narrower meaning the Grail 
is the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In the 
analysis, I know not how far trustworthy, of one 
English scholar, the: medieval form of the Grail 
legend was a deliberate inculcation, by the way 
of allegory, of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
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{He has passed—Sebastian Evans—from the mortal 
field over which we must seek the Grail, to that 
Beyond in which alone may we hope to behold it 
unveiled.] That is a confession that the legend 
is the tale of this Sacrament; those who believed 
in transubstantiation as the Sacrament’s truth were 
compelled to explain the legend as the parable 
of that truth. Transubstantiation is a human 
metaphor—though an ill-chosen metaphor and an 
illogical—employed to express the not humanly 
expressible truths of the Real Presence. We try 
to make the Presence real to our own minds by 
other and better metaphors, and among these may 
lawfully stand this of Tennyson’s :— 


The face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went. 


For that is poetry’s language for theology’s doctrine 
of Incarnation. If we tell ourselves that there is 
a Real Presence, because in every Communion 
there is an act of the Incarnation, we confess a 
mystery not less deep or less blessed than that 
of any man’s conception or any church’s definition ; 
and the poetry and fancy of the image will protect 
us from the snares entangling the mind, which 
tries to discern spiritual things by logic without 
imagination. In every Communion an act of the 
Incarnation. Whenever the Bread and Wine are 
hallowed by the priest, then and there is Christ 
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incarnate with a vividness and an intimate pene- 
tration of the human, which is like to but far beyond 
the measure of that daily, hourly, momently infusion 
of the divine spirit into human flesh, which is the 
eternal fact of the life of man and the final law 
of created nature; then and there the Christ Who 
is present in all our times, whether we know Him 
near or do not know Him, draws us into a Presence 
of Himself which is Real beyond all communions 
with Him which are not the Holy Communion. 
If this fancy of legend and poetry, of “a fiery face 
as of a child, that smote itself into the bread and 
went,” can help us in our eucharists to lay a firmer 
hold upon the truth that Christ Himself is verily 
and indeed present at the altar rite, that it is He 
Himself Who enters us by the bread we take and 
eat, by the cup we share in fellowship, then blessed 
is the mystic tale which can touch our spirits to 
so fine issues; nay, then the mystic tale comes 
true for us, the later seed of time, and to us, even 
to us is given to see the Holy Grail, and have 
fellowship in that divine Passion which is the life 
of man, 
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Il.—THE VENTURER 


ET me recall our project for the spending of these 
hours. We have chosen as a thread on which 
to string thoughts which may be given us about the 
spiritual life, a legend: a human tale, not a divine 
story from the Scriptures, but a tale which, spring- 
ing from a human instinct feeling after God, and 
shaped into an image of the Christ-life by the 
inspiration which we name Christianity, deserves 
almost to be called a scripture, an extra-canonical 
scripture. We are going to see how we in our 
religious life may be seekers and finders of the Holy 
Grail. 

We attempted to analyse the legend. As given 
us by Nature or the merely human instinct the quest 
of the Grail is the quest of life. As regiven us by 
the Christian consciousness the Life which is to be 
sought and found is Sacrifice; for the Cup is the 
vessel of the Saviour’s blood, and the mystic spear- 
point pours the drops of that holy blood into the 
vessel. The quest of the Sacrifice, which is the 
secret of Life, that is our subject: how our daily life 
can be made such a quest, and may end in that 
blessed Vision—this is what we will inquire. 

But we must divide up a subject so manifold; we 
must quarter this wide field of a human life. There 
is ready to hand a principle of such division ; there is 
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our threefold nature—thought, emotion, action, the 
functions of mind, heart, will. With less philosophic 
exactitude, but usefully for our purpose, we may 
localise these three functions according to the places 
in which their exercise mainly lies, and speak of 
action as being exercised in the world, affection in 
the home, thought in the chamber. And this latter 
is the order in which I will speak of them, for that is 
the order, one might say, of evolution. Goethe said 
of the spectators in a theatre that the common sort 
want to see something done, the more educated 
want to have their feelings stirred, while the most 
refined desire to be entertained with thoughts. That 
is the natural order in which to take these functions 
of the human soul ; and we will think first how we 
shall seek the Grail across the field of action in the 
world, then how in the circle of the home relations, 
last how we can be questers and finders when we go 
into our chamber and are still. 

First then, Action, the life in the world, the life 
where we realise ourself as a Will. What is it to 
seek the Grail in this field, what is it to find it? 

In an earlier age than ours there would not have 
been much to say about the woman’s life of action. 
It was not supposed that there was such a thing for 
any women but the few; the home was woman’s 
theatre of activity and there was no other. That is 
changed, though the change is of yesterday or the 
day before. Woman has made entry upon public 
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life in more than one of the learned professions, and 
in municipal government and social work, and a 
claim to the exercise of political power is being 
debated strenuously both among women and men; 
while the areas of education, of study, of literature 
to which she already had access have been vastly 
enlarged for her. All this means an enlargement of 
woman’s action in the world, and makes a call upon 
woman (let that be said without delay on such an 
occasion as this) to spzritualise this new activity of 
her nature, to bring these gifts and their exercise into 
subjection to the Spirit which must rule all her being, 
to make her new practical life a department of her 
religious faith. Here are matters upon which you are 
called to turn the light which is in you from the 
Spirit of Counsel, and the force which is yours 
from the Spirit of ghostly Strength. Here are 
subjects for your prayers, themes for your religious 
meditations, aims for your aspirations, occasions for 
your self-disciplines. For they are the things in 
woman’s life which are newest, and in things which 
are new are faith’s perils most to be encountered 
and faith’s victories most to win. 

What is it then to seek the Grail in this new life of 
action beyondthe home? By the central meaning of 
the allegory it must be to seek a life or realisation 
of the self which is a sacrifice of self. Let us then 
think of some of the qualities in the actor which 
make action prosperous and a means of realising 
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self and attaining more life. Among them are, at 
any rate, wisdom, tact; patience, faithfulness to 
detail, endurance of weariness and even suffering ; 
courage and adventure obviously ; less obviously but 
really that imaginative enthusiasm about the action 
by which energy is sustained ; beyond them all, faith. 
It is plain that some of these qualities are modes 
of self-sacrifice ; with a little construction the others 
can also be exhibited as such. Thus the intellectual 
qualities of wisdom and tact have unselfishness 
at their root. There is no doubt a wisdom of the 
world which is but a Machiavellian shrewdness ex- 
ploiting the forces of human nature to selfish and 
evil ends; and there is a tact which is but a social 
dexterity applied to smaller purposes. But the 
wisdom by which good is done upon earth is the 
wisdom that has discerned the purposes of Him Who 
doeth that good Himself, and this discernment is a 
surrender of the individual mind and will to the mind 
of the Whole, and to that Will which works all our 
works in us, And that lesser wisdom which we call 
tact is the sympathy which discerns the relations in 
which our fellow-man stands towards ourself and 
towards the world, and the affections and interests 
which arise in him out of these; it isa going out of 
self to our neighbour, a making room in ourself for 
the entry of that neighbour’s needs and ambitions. 
Here, then, is sacrifice of self. Then this patience, 
truth to detail, endurance—the quester’s long journey- 
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ings as he rides for “a twelve-month and a day in 
quest,” as he grows thin and worn with his campings 


out— 
A bed-mate of the snail and eft and snake 
In grass and burdock, and is changed to wan 
And meagre, and the vision has not come ; 


as he ranges barren widths of bleak moors and 
faithfully searches out to end every pathway of the 
blind forests, all empty of the gleam—no one can 
refuse the name of sacrifice to these tediums, strains, 
exhaustive pains over ignoble littlenesses, which are 
the tale of the most part of our working-days. 

And here, perhaps, falls the account of that 
imaginative enthusiasm which I venture to name as 
a condition of successful action, Nothing is more 
necessary to sustain us in practical work than is 
the power to see our daily homely tasks illumined 
and made beautiful to us by the gleam and glamour 
of the moral imagination. ‘“ Enthusiasm,” I remem- 
ber one of the wisest and best of men exclaim- 
ing to me, “is the oil in the virgins’ lamps. Some 
have only enough for the start in life, some have 
enough to last out.” It was a just allegory; but we 
have chosen another. For us this imaginative en- 
thusiasm which glorifies common things and gives 
us the heart to continue “ faint but pursuing” is the 
knight-errant’s mystic confidence that all ways of 
life’s wilderness lead him towards the Grail, and that 
on any weed and stock and stone, on the thorn and 
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sand of any tract of his weary riding, the glory may 
in a moment fall. But this confidence in a glory to 
be revealed in our common work, this abiding un- 
wearying affection for its dull particulars, do you 
think it can be kept by a self-seeker, by the teacher 
who teaches just for money or reputation, the nurse 
who nurses only for the pay, the doctor who works 
only for the fee? It is the pure in heart, the selfless 
and the whole-hearted, who see God even in the 
things and persons whom He has made less beautiful ; 
where they refuse to look for self, there they see the 
vision of the Grail, faint it may be, “in colour like 
the fingers of a hand Before a burning taper,” but the 
Grail; and all is beautiful where it has rested once. 
Last, courage and adventure, and with them, as 
their true secret, faith. For courage and the power 
to venture, without which no great action and 
perhaps no very good action even can be done, are 
not mere physical qualities, gifts of temperament, 
unless it be for here and there a very few. For most 
of us courage is just unselfishness in cases of danger, 
and adventure is just faith in cases of doubt. I do not 
care to work that out in words of my own; we will 
put it in a parable, a parable out of the Grail legend. 
For when Sir Gawain (not Tennyson’s Gawain the 
“light o’ love,” but a true and holy seeker of the Grail) 
comes to the Castle of the Grail, where his quest 
shall have fruition, he “findeth a bridge which seem- 
eth him a bowshot in length and in breadth not more 
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than a foot: he knoweth not what he may do ; for 
it seemeth him that none may pass it, neither siion 
nor on horse. But when he crosseth himself and 
blesseth and commendeth his soul to God, as he that 
thinketh to {die, he smiteth his horse with his spurs, 
and findeth the bridge wide and large as soon as he 
goeth forward: for by this passing are proven rost 
of the knights that are fain to enter therein. Much 
marvelled he that he found the bridge so wide, that 
had seemed to him so narrow.” 

To seek the Grail in the life of action is this. What 
then is it to find? But is there a separate answer 
of that? Jesus said, “ Knock, and it shall be opened ; 
ask, and ye shall have; seek, and ye shall find.” So 
it is here: to seek the Grail is to find the Grail. 
Yes, itis, For all the time that we are surrendering 
the practical force of our will to God in the conduct 
of our profession or other life-work, we are learning 
that it is true, as said Galahad, that “if I lose my- 
self, I find myself.” We do feel in our brain and 
vein that our sacrifice is life in us; there comes such 
strength on us to do and to go on doing, there comes 
such joy in the doing, such freshness breathes back 
to us from the task of love a thousandth time re- 
peated, the dews of a thousand ees are as the 
dew of the first. 

And yet that is not all. There are times when the 
Vision that has moved always at our side, but veiled 
and only known to us by faint, mysterious glimmer- 
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ings upon the stones of our path, is for the moment 
unveiled. Let our English poet’s interpretation of 
the legend, which we have not in its main intention 
accepted for our own use to-day, serve us with a 
parable to express this fact of our experience of 
quest. For he makes the Arthur for whom the Grail 
was a wandering and illusive fire yet confess to 
Visions which visited him in the pauses of his work 
on the space of land given him, as a hind, to plough. 
He might not wander from the allotted field 


Until the work be done ; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again: ye have seen what ye have seen. 
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IIl.—THE HOME-KEEPER 


HIS is our subject at this hour, the A ffections— 
how the exercise of this side of our soul may 
be a quest of the Grail, may be an endeavour to 
attain that life of which the secret is self-sacrifice. 
It should be easy to show that the exercise of 
the Affections is a way of sacrifice, for the activity 
of this side of our nature is summarised by the 
letters which spell the word Love; and Love is the 
briefer, fuller, more positive, and also more vital 
and joyous name of Self-Sacrifice. Our task had 
better be not to make good needlessly the thesis 
that in our affections we live by sacrifice, but to 
illustrate the truth by a study of the concrete and 
particular. 

I said at the beginning that we might help our 
imagination by localising these three functions of our 
nature—Will, Affection, Thought—in the spheres of 
the World, the Home, the Chamber. But I do not 
wish to be closely bound by that word Home, as 
if we meant only the household, or even only the 
family. The range of womanly affections is much 
wider than this locale, and it is that range which is 
the Home. In friendship, in the charities of society, 
in benevolences, in the loving condescensions of prac- 
tical compassion, the heart goes beyond that pale. 
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Let then the Home be for us only a symbol of the 
circle of humanity within which not our will nor 
our head, but our heart, has its operation. 

Yet let us map out this circle of our living into 
concentric zones for the sake of clearness and 
suggestiveness ; and let these be first the inner zone 
of the life in the family, and then the outer zone of 
love and marriage, or, for those who do not marry, 
of friendship. 

I. The Life of Family. This is the original and 
the most undisputed realm of woman. It has not 
become any less so because woman’s realm has 
received so vast an annexation by her admission to 
public activities once denied her. And, anyhow, 
every woman must be a daughter in a home for 
some proportion of her lifetime, whatever else she 
may become later, while very many women have to 
find in the estate of daughter the main part of their 
human destiny. Over this field of life woman must 
pursue the Grail: it is the first, and for some the 
amplest field for her errantry. Here then she must 
conduct this enterprise of finding life, of realising her 
self and being. And assuredly in this field life will 
prove to be sacrifice. 

We said our task was to be concrete and particu- 
lar: let us be so, 

Here are the facts which make life sacrificial. 
Your relations are first with Parents, to love, honour, 
succour those who have from the first succoured, 
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honoured, loved yourselves. That cost them sacri- 
fice—a mother’s travail, nursing cares, watching cares, 
teaching cares ; in lighter measure, a father’s labour 
and self-denials. But your return of this sacrifice is 
sacrifice too in degrees which grow with your growth. 
Perhaps there is the ailing parent, asking your care 
to nurse, tying you at home to the sick-bed or the 
invalid’s chair, frustrating some pleasurable activity 
or some profitable career, blanching the sunshine of 
your youth’s vitality by the cloud of that physical 
depression and the call to quiet and attention. Or 
perhaps there is the father whose public life and 
perhaps devotion to some high and austere cause (I 
have in mind an instance) involves his children in 
his self-devotion: some of life’s good things are 
denied them as a consequence of what he has chosen 
to do with his life. “I know my family will have 
to accept this share in the sacrifice my work has to 
be,” one such father said in a case known to me, 
“but I hope they will rise to it.” And then there 
is the case, the very, very common case in our par- 
ticular day, of woman’s emergence from her old situa- 
tion to a freer one, the case in which the daughter’s 
mind outgrows the parent’s, and is misunderstood 
and thwarted in consequence. Always there is some 
need for the prophet who turns the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and of the children to the 
fathers ; but he is more than ever needed now when 
a fruit of the new education and new liberty is that 
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the elders complain (and sometimes very cultivated 
and intelligent elders) that “this new learning seems 
to take my child away from me.” Here is a very 
searching demand on the child’s unselfishness. The 
daughter is called on not indeed to surrender any 
conviction which the new knowledge has brought 
her, but to receive lovingly this harsh fact of being 
misunderstood by a loved one, of having to do with- 
out sympathy, encouragement, and help in the enter- 
prise of her mind and soul, where sympathy would 
be warmliest prized. She is called on not even to 
resent the parent’s failure by an inward slighting of 
the parent’s intelligence under outward respect. Let 
her think of Jesus and His “ No man having drunk 
old wine straightway desireth new: for he saith the 
old is good.” (Good, not better, is the true render- 
ing.) And the way to attain this tolerance of Jesus 
for the lover of the old wine is, to my thinking, to 
realise better than we generally do that belief must 
be not in word but power, that a difference of opinion 
does not always mean a difference in belief, that a 
child’s new way of thinking may really be the same 
as the parent’s old way of thinking, and ‘therefore 
the parent’s way too may be the same as the child’s. 
That is because belief, religious belief, world belief, 
is not a shape of ideas framed by the intellect, but 
a practical attitude of the soul towards the facts of 
existence. Now I expect father and child very com- 
monly are in the same attitude of the soul towards 
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the facts of existence, only they call that attitude 
by different names, and forget that names are not 
things. 

I have just said “father and child.” Let it remind 
us that the daughter’s relations are not to the mother 
only, though rightly to her first. There is a spiritual 
and intellectual bond of father and daughter which 
too often is left unrealised because the practical 
circumstances of life, such as education and mutual 
tasks and parity of social relations, do not so surely 
force the two into continuous contact as they do 
mother and daughter. The lives of both are sterilised 
where this communion is neglected. For the differ- 
ence of nature, founded on the difference of sex, is 
just what makes the fruitfulness and special beauty 
of such a mutuality. This wants no proving; only 
think of the beauty and fruitfulness of the like 
mutuality of the mother and the boy, and you will 
be convinced. 

And always too we will remember that for the 
right conduct of ourselves in the outgrowing ofsthe 
elders, or in the being outgrown, there is an example 
of authority, a pattern as it were laid up in heaven, 
for it is the example of the Christ. Did not Jesus 
the boy outgrow Mary the mother? How then was 
it, think you, in a home in Nazareth? 

It is a come-down from this want of sympathy in 
thought, to speak of so homely a call to selflessness 
as that which comes from a parent’s exacting, with- 
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out recognising it, a sacrifice of material comfort. 
Parents often are blind to what they cost their 
daughters in labour or privation of pleasure; they 
take it from them as if it were just their obvious duty, 
and no thanks were needed. Not to resent this non- 
recognition must often be a shrewd trial. Yes, ’tis 
one of the thorny thickets across which we must 
chase the Grail. 

Then life with Sisters. Sisterhood is not a name 
only for love and mutual help; it is often a name 
also for competition. Sister must often compete 
with sister, by mere force of economic and social 
fact, for comfort, amusement, social pleasure, social 
promotion, intellectual opportunities; or there will be 
a clash of wills over differences of tastes, where it 
is not possible for those who differ to divide the land 
between them and leave each unmolested, Or at 
least it will be something to bear that a sister does 
not much care for our things, and that her things 
do not give pleasure and interest to us. Besides, 
mere living together, with our frailties, our own and 
our sister’s, in close contact, taxes unselfishness, when 
a sister’s temperament fatigues us, or excites us, 
or rubs us the wrong way. This is a very thorny 
thicket of some women’s Grail pursuit: the thorns 
tear shrewdly, or the tanglement exhausts the 
patience. But on! -there is a Gleam on this place 
of thorns. 


Then the Brothers. The sons often get a most 
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undue share of the family’s attention. Sometimes 
they seem to count not only more, but all, And all 
the while the daughter can see their faults plainer 
than the parent. This must be a shrewder trial now 
than ever it was, because the girl’s relation to the 
boy has been altered, and a subordination of her 
good to his is no longer to be accepted as one of 
nature’s hard, unalterable facts. And, indeed, it does 
not seem to me the right counsel to advise the girl 
to offer mere submission to the boy’s exactions, and 
to leave him unadmonished, if he takes all his sister’s 
help and sympathy and makes no return. It is 
rather love’s part to remind him that love is a 
mutuality, to recall to his mind a duty which is 
inalienable, although it is a duty to yourse/f. Only 
there is a loving and also an unloving way of doing 
this; and one is the way of our quest, the other 
not. 

We are still in the narrower circle of home when 
we touch on those members of the family who are 
neither our betters (as the parents) nor our equals 
(as sister and brother of our own age and standing). 
There are the younger children, who take up the 
elder sister’s time for amusement and her own self- 
culture to spend it on the toils proper to governess 
or nursemaid. There are the relatives who are no 
pleasure or profit, but disagreeable or burdensome ; 
poor relations, but not poor enough to make service 
to them quite acharity; poor in spiritual and mental 
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wealth ; dull, heavy, boring relations, whom there is 
no glory in being kind to, and who at any rate do 
not recognise it as kindness in us. To be unselfish 
with these, is it not a tracking the Grail across, not 
thorns, but very weary sands? 

II. Of the wider zone—the life of Love and Mar- 
triage and Friendship—I must speak more briefly 
and with less particularity. 

Love. Most surely this may be a quest of the 
Grail, for Love, we said, is the briefer, fuller, more 
vital name for Sacrifice. Love of man and woman 
zs self-sacrifice, though a sacrifice in which the 
joy preponderates over the pain. To love aright 
is to ask for the Cup of the Passion, if only we 
know what we ask; it is to ask that we may sur- 
render self and be no longer our own; it is an entry 
of our personal being into the world-secret, the 
cause of all created things, the law of existence 
which is deeper than the laws by which the suns 
revolve, the law that life is found by being lost, the 
law which is the truth of a Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world. These are but words and 
figures all; for only in figures can we speak of such 
things. Then let us have for it to-day our own 
chosen figure, the Quest. The Quest is the Christian 
Romance. Yes, let Love, when it comes to you, be 
and also remain for you a Romance, a holy one, the 
Romance of Faith. For such and no less it can bes 
this love, whether in its beginning, with the dew and 
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glamour of morning on it, or in its fulfilment of the 
wedded life, as the seasons and times pass over it, 
noon and afternoon and eve, to weather and to test 
it, and to widen, deepen, and make ripe. From 
dawn to night love that is truly love is faith; it is 
the story of a faith, a mutual faith, of a life unto 
God lived together by him and her, and therefore— 
may one not say therefore only ?—lived by each unto 
each. 

And Friendship. Is it not the Providence of God 
that for some women of necessity, for many in fact, 
the destiny of love for another which is, for the most 
part of womankind, fulfilled by marriage, is fulfilled 
in another way, the way of Friendship? Am I not 
right in saying that our women of to-day, with their 
deeper education, wider outlook, larger freedom, 
richer individuality, are more capable than other 
generations of the life of friendship, friendship of 
woman and woman? If it is hardly for a man to 
speak to you of a relation which he can only under- 
stand by the analogous, not identical experience, the 
friendship of man and man; yet that analogy can 
teach him this, that friendship of woman and woman 
can be a Quest of the Grail. The historic and the 
legendary stories of men’s friendship, of the Davids 
and Jonathans, assure us that in this relation of two 
human spirits there is the opportunity and the in- 
spiration of mutual self-sacrifice. And this sacrifice 
may be not merely the surrender by each of her own 
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good to the good of the other, but a surrender of 
each to other in order to a surrender of the two to 
the Greater than either, in Whom and unto Whom 
either is to live. We say, do we not, of wedded man 
and woman that their love is perfect only so far as 
“their lives in higher love endure.” Let us say the 
same of the friendship which is a “ marriage of true 
minds.” Such a union of spirits can become, as 
marriage can, a life of faith, a love of her and her, 
which is in and for and through the love of Christ 
their Lord. 

Shall I not end with a word on a friendship of the 
unwedded woman which is not a marriage of true 
minds, but a parentage? I mean the beautiful and 
fruitful relation of such a one towards the young, 
Very distinct to my own memory is the figure of the 
single woman who becomes spiritual mother to girl 
and young woman by the love which goes out of 
itself to enter into the experiences of lives that are 
still in their early morning; goes out to them by 
understanding, by sympathy, by counsel and the 
harbouring of confidences, by communicated enthu- 
siasm and curiosity concerning the higher life and 
human destiny; goes out to them by the holy 
dialectic of a mutual faith, the encounter and inter- 
change and reciprocal discovery of the faith between 
these handmaidens of the Lord, the elder and the 
young. 

Of such a one I seem to have heard it said, by 
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those who knew no better, that “she never married ; 
she has no history.” We know better: she has a 
history; it is the high history of a Quest of the 
Grail. The forthgoings of herself to others are the 
Quest, the love and light which kindles for her is 
the Vision found. 
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IV.—THE STUDENT 


i Ree quest of the Grail in the field of Thought— 

with this we are to end these communings of 
aday. If our parable is to vindicate its fitness for 
your spiritual help, it is here more almost than in 
the other fields that its fitness must appear. For 
you are students; your activities are, at least in this 
period of your life, most exercised upon this field 
of thought; your reasoning faculty, in which I in- 
clude memory and imagination as well as logic, is 
for this time the main strand of that energy which 
is your human existence on this earth. So, then, 
we are to ask whether study and thinking can be 
correctly imaged as a quest of the Grail, whether 
this mode of existence is an endeavour to attain to 
life, and whether the life sought for consists in 
sacrifice and by sacrifice can be attained. 

Let us make a division of your study, the time- 
honoured division of sacred and profane. For 
though there is a point from which these can be 
seen as no longer two, but in ultimate reality one, 
since in Christ Jesus there is neither sacred nor 
secular, holy nor profane, but the one Truth, yet it 
will clear our thinking to guard this distinction, 

I. Our secular or profane study then—our classics, 
history, logic, laws of number, research of nature, 
philosophy, languages, art—how is this mode of ex- 
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istence a quest of the Grail? I think in the vulgar 
estimate it is even the contrary. The student is 
vulgarly conceived as a person who pursues a grati- 
fication of self or a self-advancement. And this 
realising of self, this culture, is often charged (I 
suppose not a/zays without justice) with selfishness, 
especially when the student is a woman. “Why 
does she not give her time to help the family and 
to brighten the social circle, as is woman’s true and 
olden career? Why does she spend money and 
time and also her heart upon that which is a good, 
if a good, only to herself? A man must get on 
in the world, and so we can spare him the capital 
and the college terms; his work is a duty, generally 
a duty to his family. But the woman, unless she 
is training for teacher, is only indulging herself by 
all this studying, and that at the expense of her 
home.” I note this criticism, because it does call 
for attention. It does register not a wrong doing 
but a temptation to do wrong of women to-day. 
They must face this criticism with their conscience 
and make sure that it is not just. Sometimes it 
is just, even when it is ignorant and blunt and mis- 
understanding. And of one thing it zs ignorant, as 
every one but a student is likely to be. It does not 
perceive that the very act of study and knowing is 
essentially an act of sacrifice. But, without being 
metaphysical and having recourse to such abstract 
conceptions as that the act of experience is an 
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identification of the subject or self with the object 
or thing experienced, one can see that there is in the 
operations of study and reflection a giving of self 
in the form of mere attention (a function in which 
we have of late come to recognise better a moral 
quality) and in the form of hard and patient work, 
and in the intellectual honesty which prefers the 
true to the pleasing, and the exact to the brilliant, 
and in the forsaking of prejudice which is a for- 
saking of a cherished self, and in the effort to pass 
our narrow limitations of idea and opinion which 
is a going out of self, and in the welcome of the 
uncongenial new conception of facts which is a 
“hard saying” to us, and who can hear it without 
a mortification of self? 

If I am near the mark in analysing into such 
elements as these the activity called Study, then I 
have shown that the student life can be not a selfish 
culture of self, but a daily and hourly surrender of 
the self, and therefore a true quest of the Grail. 

And a quest that also finds. The world has held 
examples enough of the student-saint, the learner 
of the facts of God’s world whose learning has been 
a religion and a self-devotion, to give us assurance 
that there is a crown of sainthood laid up for those 
who strive to work out the salvation of their soul 
on this line of human effort. What I would ask 
you to reflect is that such lifelong and all-devoted 
students are the conspicuous, significant types of a 
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spiritual salvation which can be worked out not only 
by those who choose the life of study as their life- 
path, but also by all of us, so far and so long as we 
give ourselves at all to study, if that be only in our 
preparation for our schools, or in the equipping of 
ourselves for our profession, or even only in 
prosecution of a by-work, or a culture of some one 
faculty by a branch of science or literature or an 
art. In these mere seasons or even mere passages of 
study there can be the quality, though not the degree, 
of the sanctity of self-giving which we know of 
through the student-saints. We can chase the 
Gleam with these pursuers of it, though on a narrow 
field, and for only the twelve-month and a day. 

And here too, as in the field of Action and of 
Affection, the Vision is attained, in one way all the 
time, in another at moments of unveiling. I must 
make a parable for this out of a confession of one 
of these whole-devoted students. A friend of mine 
long ago on his travel entered an Egyptian tomb, 
and found in the sunless gallery a German scholar 
deciphering inscriptions on the wall. The scholar. 
was passing years in this toil. “Tell me,” the visitor 
said, “what this is you are making out just now.” 
The scholar read off a long list, as if from a market- 
book, of the number of beasts or fowls consumed by 
the workmen employed by a king on the erection 
of certain monuments or in engineering works. Very 
unremunerative, thought my friend, of the man’s 
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expenditure of time and eyesight. “Yes,” said the 
other, “it is like this for months together: then one 
day I discover something which is a rich gift to 
learning, and that is a joy which is worth all my 
time in the dark among lists of geese and sheep and 
calves.” So for that lonely patience the Grail shone at 
moments. So at moments it kindles ina flame for us. 

IJ. From the saintship laid up for study and research, 
let us pass on to the study of all studies, the know- 
ledge not of this thing and of that, but of all things, 
the knowledge of God, which is life eternal. Of this 
we all are scholars; our life as man or woman is the 
research of this. Let us consider our faith as a 
quest of the Holy Grail. 

Once more we tell ourselves that this noble legend 
is the tale of how men set forth, all of them, to seek 
Life, but only he who loses self to find self will 
attain that which he seeks, because Life is Sacrifice 
or Passion, is the losing of self which finds. We 
have seen that it is so in the several partial activities 
of the personal being, in our actions and our affec- 
tions and our studies. We have to see it is so in 
the total activity of our being, not in this or that 
function of our personality, but in the whole soul 
which is behind all the functions and exerts them all. 

Now I venture this, that the parable of the Grail, 
-as we are using it, is of special instruction and com- 
fort to us at this epoch of the religious history of 
man. The present zs an epoch, an end and a begin- 
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ning, a point of change. The period of religious 
belief now ending is the period in which men have 
conceived of faith as if it were a state of mind. The 
period which begins is one in which we are coming 
to conceive of faith as a state of soul. (The two 
conceptions are not and have not been mutually 
exclusive, but broadly viewed faith’s yesterday and 
to-day may be thus contrasted.) 

I shall be bold enough to think that some of us 
here to-night feel the strain and pressure of this 
passage from one way of imaging the ultimate facts 
of existence to the other. Perhaps we were in- 
structed in early school days with lessons in religion 
which were formal and abstract and failed to grip 
our human interest, and so do not help us enough 
now that our interest in things is quick ; perhaps the 
home teaching has since been felt to be at least 
narrow and inadequate to interpret to us life as we 
seem to find life to be. Accordingly movements of 
mind such as-may be symbolised by the phrase 
higher criticism, or appeals to the mystical element 
in us which are made by disciples of Christian science 
or some important non-Christian cult, are an alarm 
to our ill-forearmed spirit, or a lure to our ill-con- 
tented spirit. According to our temperament and 
the set of our individuality we are either afraid to 
think about our belief, lest we should lose our hold 
and fall into a void, or we are tempted by reaction 
from a lifeless creed to run with these our new 
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guides to the same excess of riot in specu- 
lative or emotional extravagance. Here the truth 
of which the Grail story is the vehicle is going 
to help us. For the holy vessel is the Cup of 
the Passion, and by a passion or losing of self 
a man could find the Grail. And so, when the 
trial of our faith is not in the practical sphere 
of the will which does or endures, nor in the emo- 
tional sphere of the heart which loves or rejects from 
love, but in the intellectual sphere of the mind which 
imagines and reasons, there too the victory by which 
faith overcomes the world is a victory which can be 
won by sacrifice and a passion which lays down the 
life, that as the Christ, so the disciple may take it 
again. 

Let us see if this is so in some definite trial of our 
faith. 

I will name two ordeals which we may be called 
on to face—the shock given to faith by a sorrow; the 
shock given by historical criticism of a central article 
of belief, that of the Resurrection. 

Sorrow comes, your own disappointment, or a sick- 
ness, or a bereavement. You fear that you are being 
taught that the world is evil or at least is not divine, 
not the work of a loving God. Do not fear this; 
but do not hope to veason it away. This priest may 
not bid you do that, for it would be against all our 
present thinkings about the method of belief. Not 
this is the way of knowledge. No, seek the Grail 
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and ensue it; expect that in this sorrow the vision 
will shine out. Give yourself in this severe event up 
to God, commit your spirit to Him in a passion by 
which you offer your being to Him to deal with it as 
He will, accept His act upon your .soul not just 
resignedly, but in an energy of fellow-working with 
Him, like a strong-hearted patient who bends his 
forces to aid the physician’s efforts to heal; open 
yourself to receive the impulse which in the pain or 
loss or desolation He is dealing to your nature— 
then watch to see whether this sacrifice is not life to 
you, a life to your threefold being, to your mind, 
heart, and will, life of an insight, a love, a power. 
Doubt comes; the doubt, since the historic fact of 
the rising is reported to us from so far back and with 
so much of confusion, whether the Lord is risen 
indeed. You have fear, the fear lest the result of 
research will be to leave you a mortal, and no more 
than mortal, in presence of a world that is matter 
and only matter. Do not hope to exorcise the doubt 
by reason only, by criticism or philosophy or both. 
Again seek the Grail and ensue it, for it is your 
peace. Accept this passion cup which is offered to 
your lip; make the sacrifice of Thought. Open the 
mind to receive the knowledge of reality, whatever 
God have willed that reality to be; cast wide the 
fortress gates, let them lift up their heads for the 
King to come in with His truth, sure that He will be 
the King of glory; reserve nothing for yourself, no 
R 2 
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right or claim to live on; sacrifice this first-born of 
the mind, this hope of a life beyond your life, this 
Isaac of your human destiny. Make no bargaining 
with God over the acceptance of His truth; say not, 
“TI will serve, I will love, zf I am to be let live on.” 
Nay, use that watchword of this your Band of the 
Annunciation, and cry to the angel of veiled promise, 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to Thy word.” Make this sacrifice of self, 
and watch for that which follows. 

That which follows. I dare, indeed, to say, out 
of my mind and heart, that what follows is life; 
assurance of life will come to you; you will know 
that you cannot die. But what is that to you? To 
take the word of another, that is not our method. 
No, act you each for herself this act of knowing the 
truth, this act which is a surrender of the self to 
truth, a sacrifice as on Moriah. Then if, as you stand 
with hand uplifted to slay your hope, it cries unto 
you out of heaven to hold the sacrificer hand ; if it 
is life not death that is given you; if, where you 
feared to perish, there instead the flood of life, that 
knows it cannot die, pulse up the veins of your being— 
it is the Grail, the Holy Grail, the Cup of the Passion, 
of the wine of the eternal life, that hath shone out 
uncovered at last, 


And o’er your head the Holy Vessel hangs, 
Redder than any rose, a joy to thee, 
For now thou knowest the veil hath been withdrawn. 
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Yes, for the Veil does withdraw—at moments ; and 
we men and women of here and now, who are no 
heroes of romance, we too behold the Grail. The 
quest of the Vision is not, as cold Experience declares 
and as timid Inexperience fears, the chase of an 
illusion, The Grail is xof a wandering fire, and we 
who follow shall zo¢ be lost in the quagmire; but 
when the quest shall have ended, we shall “have 
seen what we have seen.” Is it a maid of the cloister, 
secluded from the world of men by the pale of a 
vowed life, or by the strait close of circumstance, or 
by the prison of bodily weakness—that which she 
sees in rosy splendour on the cell’s white wall, she 
can send out by the message of her lips to be a fire 
in the hearts of a knighthood. 

Is it a Sir Bors, the plain, honest, loyal worker, 
pure from self-seeking, for whom 


If God would send the Vision, well ; if not, 
The Quest and he are in the hands of heaven— 


that which this strenuous worker in the world and 
selfless liegeman of a cause beholds, 

In colour like the fingers of a hand 

Before a burning taper, 
this sobered gleam is yet “the sweet Grail,” and is 
comfort and reward. 

Is it Arthur, the King, the soul which has the task 

of public rule,and may not “ wander from the allotted 
field,’—-yet to this work-bound spirit “many a time 
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they come . . . the moments when he feels he cannot 
die,” and he too “has seen what he has seen.” Is 
it Lancelot, the soul which is the wrestle-ground of 
Evil with Good, but in which Good does wrestle on 
and cannot be wholly thrown—this soul also sees the 
Vision, though through a furnace-blast of terror, 
though veiled and covered and still withheld until 
faith’s victory ; yet he sees. 

And the soul which is Percivale, that has quested 
for the twelve-month and a day among sand and 
thorns, till he cries that “if he find the holy Grail 
and touch it, it will crumble into dust"—to Perci- 
vale it is given, perchance in the heart-break of a 
parting, in the loss of one beloved, in the passing of 
a blameless Galahad, it is given at last, O at last, when 
between a soul and a soul the ghostly bridge that 
links earth to the beyond breaks under foot and 
sunders each friend from each, yet then it is given to 
behold the Reality and to know that Reality is the 
Vision that maketh blest. 


I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory, like one pearl,—. 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints— 
Strike from the sea ; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see. 


Nay, but thou errest there, O Percivale, Knight of 
Arthur, seeker in the ancient time ; thou errest, Eyes 
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on earth shall see it again, even eyes of such as we. 
They shall see the Grail, whoever to-day ride forth 
on that adventure ; he or she who shall set forth on 
the holy quest, pursuing through a lifetime, however 
narrowed and empty of romance and shorn of oppor- 
tunity, however sown with thorns and choked with 
sands, yet pursuing the Grail, the Vessel of the Blood 
of Sacrifice, the Cup of the Passion which maketh 
life—he or she shall win the quest, shall ask and 
receive, shall seek and shall find, and their eyes on 
earth again shall see the vision of God which is the 
life of man, 
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